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PREFACE 


To beauty-loving women, embroidery has always possessed a 
strong appeal. Times without number, it has been the happy 
means of adding a lovely touch to a simple gift or a bit of indivi- 
duality to clothing or household effects. And of late the possi- 
bilities of the decorative stitch have taken hold of the imagination to 
the extent that an increasing variety of decorative and practical 
uses are being found for it. 

Fascinating, therefore, is this text on Embroidery and Decorative 
Stitches, with its wealth of suggestive possibilities. Giving the 
foundation principles of every type of hand-work, it opens up an 
important field of interest to the home sewer and to the woman who 
would turn the products of her needle into channels of profit. 

Never again need she be puzzled over a choice of tools or mate- 
rials, for she is carefully instructed in all such details, including the 
exact types and weights of thread for each sort of stitch, as gov- 
erned by the effects that she wishes to produce. 

So simple are many of the stitches and so easily applied that even 
the most unpretentious garment may easily bear its individual touch 
of hand-work. On the other hand, such distinguished effects may 
be produced with the more elaborate stitches, such as the Italian 
cutwork, that household linens may become real works of art. On 
lingerie, on children’s dresses, on towels and table covers and linens 
of all sorts, on pillows and bags and every feminine accessory, the 
embroidery or decorative stitch may play its part to the vast 
improvement and enrichment of the article so decorated. 

Quite as fascinating and partaking also of the nature of a treat 
to the woman who has had to concern herself for a time with the 
less decorative phases of sewing, is the Section on Ribbon and Fabric 
Trimmings. The popular vogue for the fabric trim promises to be 
a permanent one, for it has the merit of appearing very smart and 
also of being most inexpensive. And of the virtues of ribbon trims 
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and their versatility, little need be said, ribbon having long proved 
its decorative value. 

And so you are launched on what promises to be for you a most 
attractive study, with endless possibilities in the way of ribbon 
trimmings, flat, plaited, and shirred, decorative borders and motifs, 
bows and rosettes, lingerie flowers, boutonniéres and corsages, 
fabric flowers, and the always desirable appliqué and bias-tube 
trimmings. 

Whether the subject be the making of a simple stitch, the intra- 
cacies of drawn-thread work, the tying of a ribbon bow, or the mak- 
ing of a novel flower, a wealth of illustration accompanies the direc- 
tions and makes the process unmistakably clear. And thus you 
lay aside the text with the satisfied feeling of a useful subject well 
mastered. 
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EMBROIDERY AND DECORATIVE 
STITCHES 


USES AND VARIETIES 


1. Many things lie within the grasp of the woman whose capable 
fingers can execute a variety of embroidery stitches. Hers is the 
ability to add the loving touch of beauty to a frock that makes a 
child heart sing with joy. She can make an inexpensive bit of lingerie 
look like an exquisite imported treasure. She can raise a simple 
gown toa place of distinction through the knowing use of hand-work. 
She can give her home the stamp of perfect taste through linens 
that are beautifully embroidered. And, if ambition stirs her or the 
need occurs, she has a skill that can readily be turned to profitable 
use. 


2. Perhaps no other trimming medium offers so much oppor- 
tunity for variety as does embroidery. The large number of 
stitches, varying from the extremely simple to the more elaborate, 
the unlimited color combinations possible, and the wide range of 
choice in embroidery designs and threads as well as materials 
decorated, make this variety possible. 

The methods of making the stitches remain always the same, but 
fluctuating fashion exerts its influence to a very marked degree on 
the uses made of the stitches. However, with a knowledge of how 
to execute the stitches, and an eye that is alert to observe new 
color effects, new uses for familiar stitches, as well as familiar 
stitches temporarily fallen into disuse, for this also happens, any 
woman can adapt her skill to produce smart effects in her clothes 
and in her household linens. 

Whether you have little or much time to devote to hand-work, 
a great many stitches are at your disposal. If you are more inter- 
ested in a quick effect than in more elaborate work, the very large 
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group of exceedingly simple stitches that work up quickly and 
attractively will appeal to you. Among these are such favorites as 
the lazy daisy, French knot, outline, and many.others, enough so 
that you can choose for practically any need, for clothing or house- 
hold linens. 


3. If you have more time for creating beautiful things by hand 
and are interested in embroidery as a craft rather than as a quick 
trimming, then you will delight in the more intricate stitches, 
such as cutwork, Italian hemstitching, tapestry, Swedish darning, 
and all the other stitches that one finds on expensive linens and 
beautiful, distinctive garments. 

Do you like to originate dainty trimmings? If so, the illustra- 
tions of attractive variations of simple stitches for trimming chil- 
dren’s garments, house dresses, and many other uses, will interest 
you and fire your imagination with ideas for originating new com- 
binations of familiar stitches. 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


4. A good workman knows that the best tools to be had are 
none too good. Of tools for embroidery, this is particularly true. 
Very few are needed, and none of them are expensive even in the 
better grades. They include scissors, hoops, needles, and such 
common sewing accessories as a thimble and emery bag. For 
eyelets, a stiletto is also needed. 
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The embroidery materials consist of designs, or patterns, and 
thread. For some stitches, special material is needed, as in the 
case of the canvas used for cross-stitch and tapestry stitches. 


5. Scissors.—Embroidery scissors should have slender blades 
from 13 to 23 inches long that taper to narrow, sharp points. 
Scissors of a very good quality of steel should be selected so that 
keen cutting edges are assured. Fig. 1 shows a good type to choose. 
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6. Hoops.—Embroidery hoops serve to hold the fabric on which 
embroidery is being done, so that it will not pull out of place. As 
shown in Fig. 2, which illustrates a simple type, one hoop fits inside 
of the other, so that when material is placed between them it is 
held firmly and there is a smooth surface on which to embroider. 
Hoops are made of wood or metal, and may be had in a variety of 
sizes, either round or ovalinshape. Those 5 or 6 inches in diameter 
are large enough for most work, and for very dainty work smaller 
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hoops are convenient. Many different types of hoops may be had 
at notion counters and art needlework departments of stores dealing 
in such material. Some have one hoop padded with cork or felt, 
as shown at a, for the purpose of holding the material securely. 
Others have a device on the outer hoop that makes the tension 
adjustable. 


7. Needles.—Embroidery needles, five styles of which are 
shown in Fig. 3, have longer and larger eyes than do sewing needles, 
so as to make the threading easy, embroidery thread being, in 
nearly every instance, thicker than sewing thread, but softly 
twisted so that it will embed itself in the material embroidered. 
In the coarser ones, there is a groove surrounding the eye, provided 
so that when the needle goes through the material, the thread fits 
into the groove and so goes through with less difficulty and conse- 
quently with less wear on both the thread and the material. 

The needle shown in (a) is a crewel needle. With the exception 
of its long slender eye, the crewel needle does not differ materially 
from the sewing needle in shape, and it comes in the same size 
numbers. Crewel needles are commonly called embroidery needles. 
They should be used unless some other kind is specified. They 
come in packages of twenty-five, at about 10 cents a package. 
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The blunt pointed needle shown in (b) is a tapestry needle. It is 
used for tapestry- and darning-stitches, and in working designs on 
open-weave fabrics in which the embroidery threads slip between 
the threads of the material, rather than through them. Tapestry 
needles come in packages of five, and usually cost 10 cents a package. 

The punch-work needle shown in (c) is used for punch-work or 
for embroidery with wool. Such needles usually cost 5 cents each. 

The needle in (d) isa sailneedle. It has three sides at the pointed 
end and is round near the eye. Because of its shape, it penetrates 
the fabric more readily than do other needles. For this reason, it 
is particularly adapted to sewing leather, or firmly woven fabrics 
such as canvas. Its chief use in embroidery is as a substitute for 
the punch-work needle. Such needles cost 5 cents each. 

A darning needle is shown in (e). It is used for embroidering 
with wool. It can be used for punch-work, though it is rather 
clumsy for this work. The average price for darning needles is 
10 cents for a package of 5 needles. 


8. Embroidery Designs or Patterns.—Two general types of 
embroidery patterns, transfer patterns and perforated patterns, may 
be purchased. Each offers a wide variety of designs suitable to 
various uses and stitches. 

On the transfer pattern, which is the more common kind, the 
design is outlined with coloring matter that is readily transferred to 
the material by pressing with a hot iron. For all light-colored 
fabrics, patterns outlined in blue are used, while for darker materials 
yellow outlines are to be had. Complete instructions for stamping 
come with these patterns. For velvets, which should not be 
pressed, the tissue-paper pattern may be basted to the material, 
the stitches worked over it, and the paper torn away. 

The perforated pattern gets its name from the fact that the out- 
lines of the design are indicated by tiny perforations. To use 
these, a felt pad, moistened with benzine, gasoline, or kerosene, 
is rubbed on a block of stamping wax or chalk and then passed 
over the surface of the design, which has been placed, rough side 
down, in the desired position directly over the material. The gaso- 
line dissolves the stamping wax, which is deposited on the fabric 
through the perforations. Such a pattern may be used repeatedly. 
Both blue and white stamping wax is supplied so that the design 
may be applied to either light or dark material. 
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In addition to these commercial patterns, anyone who is able 
to draw a little can copy or originate designs, taking printed fabrics, 
laces, wall paper, china, pictures, and similar things as inspiration. 
Such designs can be transferred to the fabric by placing a sheet of 
carbon paper under the pattern, with the carbon side of the paper 
next to the material, and tracing the design with a pencil, stiletto, 
or orange-wood stick. 


9. Embroidery Threads.—The thread used for embroidering any 
design must be carefully chosen for color, kind, and size. As a 
usual thing, pastel tones are used for dainty designs and materials, 
and bright colors for stronger effects and heavier materials. Pastels 
and strong colors are seldom effectively combined. The color of 
the embroidery must be appropriate to the color of the material 
that forms its background. 

In choosing the kind of thread, a simple general rule to remem- 
ber is, that cotton material should be embroidered with cotton or 
linen thread, linen material with cotton, linen, or silk thread, and 
silk or wool material with silk, wool, or metallic threads. Of course, 
there are instances where these rules do not apply, as when cotton 
or linen is embroidered with wool, but in general they hold true. 

The size of the thread depends much on the effect to be produced, 
and that in turn is controlled to some extent by fashion. But fine 
thread for fine fabrics and heavier thread for heavier fabrics is 
usually a safe rule. 


10. Cotton thread is of two general kinds, the single-strand and 
the six-strand varieties. The single-strand thread varies in size 
and in hardness of twist. The six-strand thread is of a soft twist 
and the individual threads are fine. To get the effect of a coarser 
thread, several strands, or even all six strands, are used together. 

Cotton thread, both the single- and the six-strand varieties, is 
obtainable in a large range of colors and shades, and most brands 
are guaranteed fast color. 


11. Padding cotton comes on spools, has four to six strands like 
darning cotton, but, while it is very similar to darning cotton, it 
is not quite so strong. Darning cotton can be used as a substitute 
for padding cotton. The number of strands used depends on 
whether a heavily or a lightly padded effect is desired. 
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12. Linen thread may be had in balls of white, ecru, and natural 
color in sizes 12 to 50, and in skeins in a number of beautiful fast 
colors in size 18. It may be used for most of the purposes for which 
cotton thread is used, and has the advantage of being very sturdy, 
and, when used on linen, of harmonizing in texture and gloss with 
the fabric. It is particularly desirable for cross-stitch, cutwork, 
Swedish darning, and similar stitches. 


13. Silk thread for embroidery is made in three general types: 
filo silk, twist silk, and rope silk. The products of different manu- 
facturers vary more or less in size and name, but all come under 
these three classes. ilo silk is soft and fine and only slightly 
twisted, making it very effective for the satin-stitch. Twvrst silk isa 
medium-size, tightly twisted silk that is suitable for many uses, 
particularly on articles, such as lingerie, that must be laundered 
frequently, as it is very durable. Rope silk is coarser than twist 
silk and not so tightly twisted. All of these silks come in skeins 
in a wide range of colors, and all are washable. 


14. Rayon thread or artificial silk is most frequently made into 
rope thread, somewhat similar in appearance to rope silk, except 
that it is more lustrous. Having a harder surface, it is more desir- 
able than silk thread for some purposes where its stiffness and high 
lustre are not objectionable. 


15. Wool yarn in small and medium-sized varieties, such as 
Saxony, Iceland floss, zephyr, and similar weights, is often used 
for embroidery. There are times when angora wool is fashionable 
for embroidery, too. A special kind of yarn, known as tapestry 
yarn, is used for tapestry-stitches. It is fairly heavy in weight and 
not so soft in texture as the others named. 


16. Metal thread is of three kinds, silver, gold, and copper, and 
may be had in skeins and on balls, in fine and medium-coarse sizes. 
There is also a shot, or changeable, thread, made of a thread of 
metal and a thread of color—blue, red, green, or black—the color 
varying the effect of the metal and serving to harmonize it with 
its background. 
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MAKING EMBROIDERY STITCHES 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND CLASSES 


17. Applying General Instructions.—Certain general principles 
apply to all embroidery and should be constantly applied. 

The neat appearance of the back, or wrong side, of the finished 
work is very important. It is seldom possible to have the back look 
as well as the right side, nor is it often necessary, but the careful 
worker takes pride in eliminating knots, loops, long stitches, and 
anything that makes it look untidy. 

Knots should never be used in starting embroidery unless they can 
be successfully hidden, which is seldom. Instead, start the work by 
taking two or three back-stitches or a few running-stitches over the 
space that is to be covered with the embroidery stitches. As the 
work progresses, watch the wrong side carefully to avoid the loops 
that form if the thread knots. 

All threads must be fastened carefully to prevent the work from 
unraveling. A smooth fastening can usually be accomplished by 
running the needle under some of the stitches on the back and 
cutting off the end of the thread closely. 

A long thread should be avoided, as it will roughen up before it is 
entirely used and it knots more frequently than a shorter one. 
A thread 18 to 20 inches is most satisfactory. 


18. Holding the Work.—The method of holding the work to 
obtain the best results must necessarily vary, for different people 
find different methods most satisfactory in their own particular 
cases. The illustrations of the various stitches give specific help in 
regard to the correct placing of the needle as well as a clear idea of 
the appearance of the work. They should therefore be studied 
carefully in connection with the accompanying text so that the 
exact method of making the stitches may be readily grasped. 


19. Classification of Embroidery Stitches.—Among the many 
kinds of embroidery stitches, some differ so widely that all they 
have in common is the fact that they are hand-work. Yet, perhaps 
just because of those differences, they fall very naturally into 
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two general divisions: those which are simple, require little time 
to execute, and with which an effect can be easily obtained; and 
those which are more difficult to execute, require more patience 
and skill, and are used for more elaborate effects. Both types have 
their advantages, the choice as to which type to employ depending 
always on three factors: the effect that is sought, the article to be 
decorated, and the time that is available. 


SIMPLE, MUCH-USED STITCHES 


20. Many of the simple, much-used stitches are very closely 
related, and most of them can be used together appropriately. 
They include such widely used stitches as the French knot, lazy 
daisy, rambler rose, and many with which everyone is more or 
less familiar, and are used on linens, household accessories, dresses, 
lingerie, and children’s clothes. They form the foundation on 
which many of the elaborate stitches depend. 


21. Outline-Stitch.—The outline-stitch, which is shown in 
Fig. 4, is used for flower stems, for outlining an entire design, or 
for any thin, solid line that is required in a design, also, in combina- 
tion with lazy daisy, French knot, and similar stitches. It is made 
with any kind of thread, the size varying with the effect sought. 
Better results are produced by using a single thread than by using 
two or more strands of a six-strand thread. 

In making the outline-stitch, point the needle toward you, begin 
the work at the end of the line nearest to you, and progress away 
from you, as shown in the illustration. Keep the thread on the same 
side of the needle all the time. If you want a very smooth, 
unbroken effect, throw it in the direction of the twist of the thread, 
usually to the left, as shown. By throwing it to the right, you 
work in opposition to the twist of the thread, and so get a coarser, 
rougher effect that is sometimes desirable. A little experimenting 
will make the difference clear. 

Start the thread with a few running-stitches and bring the needle 
up at the extreme end of the line. Take a stitch from ;§ to } inch 
long, inserting the needle on the stamped line and bringing it out 
at the starting point. Take the next stitch just beyond the first, 
and bring the needle out at the end of the first stitch, as at,a. 
Proceed in this way, keeping the stitches even in length except in 
making an abrupt turn, when they should be very short. The 
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work looks like machine stitching or back-stitching on the wrong 
side, as at bD. 


22. Chain-Stitch.—The chain-stitch, shown in Fig. 5, is used 


for outlines where a heavier or more ornamental effect is desired 
than can be obtained with the outline-stitch. It is also used, with 


the rows close together, or in spirals, to fill in solid spaces and 
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give an effect of flowers or fruit and leaves in the type of embroidery 
known as Beauvais. As in the case of the outline-stitch, a single 
thread is more effective than a number of strands, and the size 
may be varied to suit the design. 

To make the chain-stitch, bring the needle up through the 
material at the end of the line farthest from you, pull the thread 
down toward you and to the left, and hold it down with the left 
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thumb. Insert the needle in the hole through which the thread 
came up, as at a, and bring it out the length of a stitch below and 
over the loop of thread, thus forming a link. Repeat in this way 
until the line is filled. The stitches may be from jg to } inch in 
length, depending on the size of the thread, but they should be kept 
even inlength. They should never be drawn tight, as that destroys 
the effect they have of being linksinachain. The back of the work, 
as shown, looks much like the back of the outline-stitch, except that 
the stitches are usually a little longer. 


23. An interesting variation of the chain-stitch is seen in 
Fig. 6, it being used on a seam line where plain and figured materials 
are joined. It is also attractive for holding hems on informal table 
linens or children’s frocks. 

To make this modification 
of the chain-stitch, bring the 
needle out on a seam or other 
line where you want the left 
edge of the row of stitches, 
insert it 33; inch to the right 
of this point, slant it to the 
left and bring it out over the 
thread, as shown, ;° inch 
directly below the point where 
{ it was first brought through 

sae ; the material. Leave the stitch 

a little loose so-that, when the 

next stitch is taken, the needle may be inserted as shown, forming 
a square. Sey 





24. Twisted Chain-Stitch, or Snailtrail—A variation of the 
chain-stitch, illustrated in Fig. 7, is used for outlining designs when 
a rather heavy, irregular, or braid-like effect is desired. It is most 
attractive when done with very heavy rope thread, rayon, cotton, 
or silk, though a medium-size, tightly twisted cotton or silk can 
be used. The effect is lost with fine thread. 

Working from right to left, hold the thread over the stamped 
line, as at a, with the left thumb, and take a short stitch under the 
line and out over the loop of thread. As this loop is tightened, the 
knot is formed. Considerable variety can be obtained by varying 
the tightness or looseness of the knot, the distance between the 
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stitches, and the direction in which they are slanted, either diag- 
onally, as shown, or vertically. For a washable article, this 
stitch is more satisfactory if the knots are made quite tight. 


25. Twisted Running- 
Stitch.—A novelty stitch, 
shown in Fig. 8 and called 
the twisted running-stitch, 
is attractive on children’s 
clothes and informal house- 
hold linens as a variation 
from the outline-stitch. A 
firmly twisted cotton or 
linen thread is best for the 
stitch. Two colors can be 
combined, if desired, producing very distinctive effects. 

To make the stitch, first make a row of running-stitches, as at a, 
having them from 5 to $ inch long on the right side and from 3% to 
+ inch apart. Then, with a second thread, which may match or 
contrast with the first, take a stitch under each of the running- 
stitches, as at b, always inserting the needle from the same side 
and being careful not to catch the material. Do not draw these 
stitches too tight, nor yet leave them so loose that they will not 
launder well. 

Fig. 9 shows a variation of the twisted running-stitch as it might 
be used for holding tucks in a child’s dress. It differs from that 
in Fig. 8 only in the way the second thread is applied, first from one 
side and then from the other. This thread should be fairly loose. 
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26. Couching - Stitch. 
When a heavier line than 
can be obtained by using 
the outline - stitch or 
twisted running-stitch is 
desired, the couching-stitch 
is often used. It consists 
of one or two heavy threads 
applied or couched on the material by means of small stitches with 
finer thread, as shown in Fig. 10. It is very useful for applying 
thread that is too heavy or too stiff to be drawn through the material 
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successfully, such as very heavy cottons and the stiffer metal 
threads. It is used for decorating both household linens and 
garments. 

In applying the heavy thread made specially for couching, shown 
at the left of the illustration, the stitches are usually planned to 
show, and may even be of a contrasting color. In applying one or 
two metallic threads, as at the right of the illustration, the object 
is to keep, as far as possible, an unbroken line of the metal thread, 
and so a single strand of fine thread is used and the stitches are 
made as invisible as possible. 

To do couching, lay the heavy thread 
on the line to be followed and over it 
make stitches as shown, straight across 
the thread, keeping them from 3% to 3 
inch apart and evenly spaced and finish- 
ing the ends of the applied thread by 
drawing them through to the wrong side. 
If this thread is too coarse to thread ina 
needle, make a hole in the material with 
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a stiletto, being careful not to break the threads, and draw the 
heavy thread through the opening with a crochet hook. Secure 
the end with a few whipping-stitches done with sewing thread. 


27. Asa quickly executed substitute for couching, you may use 
machine-couching. Though it has not the beauty of hand-couch- 
ing, it is desirable when time is an object. To do it, wind the 
heavy silk thread on the bobbin and use common sewing silk for 
the upper thread. Loosen the upper tension a little and lengthen 
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the stitch, and stitch with the wrong side of the material uppermost. 
Silk or artificial silk embroidery thread should be used, as it is soft 
enough to be threaded in the 
shuttle, while cotton thread of the 
same size is too bulky. Experi- 
ment with the stitching on a trial 
piece before using it on the garment. 





28. Lazy-Daisy.—The lazy- 
daisy stitch, shown in Fig. 11, and 
a variation of the chain-stitch, is 
much used for flower petals and 
leaves. It is usually combined 
with French knots and outline- A 
stitches. The size of the thread pee 
must be chosen to correspond with the size of the petal—medium 
fine thread or two or three strands of six-strand thread for small 
petals, and very heavy rope thread or the full number of strands of 
six-strand thread for large petals. 

To make a lazy-daisy stitch, bring the needle, with its full length 
of working thread, up through the material at the inner end of the 
petal or leaf. Insert the needle again in practically the same place, 
as at a, draw the thread that lies on the surface down under the 
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left thumb as for a chain-stitch, and bring the needle out over the 
thread at the tip of the petal, as at b. Then put the needle down 
just outside the loop, forming a tiny stitch, as at c, to hold the petal. 
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29. Mille Fleur.—One of the simplest flower stitches is the mille 
fleur, shown in Fig. 12, its right side, shown at a, and its wrong side, 
at b, being very similar in appearance. This stitch is usually done 
in color, in combination with lazy-daisy flowers. The thread may 
be single strand or two or more strands of the six-strand variety, 
depending on the material and the size of the flower. 

To make the stitch, bring the needle up through the material at 
the inner end of one of the stamped lines and draw the thread 
through, as at c. Then insert the needle at the outer end of the 
same line, as at d, and bring it out again at the inner end of the 
next line, asate. Continue in this way until the flower is complete. 


30. French Knot.—The French-knot stitch, illustrated in Fig. 
13, is one of the most popular of the embroidery stitches. Because 
the size can be easily regulated, it is suited to many uses, being 
much used for flower centers, entire flowers, borders, and to fill in 
an entire design. 

To make the stitch, bring 
the needle and the full 
length of thread up through 
the material from the wrong 
side, hold the needle with 
the right hand, and, with 
the left hand, wrap the 

or thread that is close to the 
material around the point, as shown, one, two, or more times, 
depending on the size knot desired. Insert the point of the needle 
very close to the place where it came up, being sure to have two or 
three threads of the material between so that the knot will not pull 
through to the wrong side. Tighten the thread in the left hand until 
the twists are wrapped firmly around the needle, but not tight, hold 
the thread under the left thumb, and draw the needle through the 
material, completing the knot. 

If a fairly large knot is desired, it is better to use a single twist 
of heavy thread than several twists of finer thread, because the knot 
will be firmer and of better shape. For French knots, the six-strand 
cotton can be divided or used as it is, and, of course, any single- 
strand thread can be used. 





31. Bullion-Stitch.—The bullion-stitch takes its name from its 
resemblance to the heavy twisted gold bullion used in fringe, 
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tassels, and ornate embroidery. It is used for embroidering small 
roses, iris, and daisies, as illustrated in Fig. 14, and for any similar 
designs. It produces very realistic effects, particularly when two 
or more shades are used in a rose. 
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Using a single strand of thread and varying the size to suit the 
design, make the stitch as shown in Fig. 15. Bring the needle and 
thread up through the point where the stitch is to begin, asa. Then 
measure the length desired for the stitch, insert the needle at a point 
this distance from a, as at b, and bring it out at the starting point, a, 
but do not draw the needle through. Next, twist the thread that is 
near the point of the needle around the needle until the twisted 
threads, as from c to d, 
occupy a space on the 
needle equal to the length 
of the stitch, ab. Hold 
the left thumb over 
these twisted threads 
and draw the needle and 
the remaining length of 
thread through them, 
drawing the thread up 
tight enough so that the 
twisted portion will turn 
and fill the space be- 
tween c and e. When 
this is done, the last twist at d will be located at point e. To finish 
the stitch, insert the needle again at e, and draw the thread through. 
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To produce a curved petal effect, as in the rose and iris, add 
enough twists of thread around the needle to more than fill the 
space ab. When the stitch is drawn up the petal will curve. A 
little practice will enable you to arrange the petals in a realistic 
way. For a large rose, a French knot may be used at the center. 
In small roses, two parallel bullion-stitches usually form the center. 


32. Rambler Rose.—The rambler-rose stitch produces a com- 
pact flower, quite realistic in effect, as shown in Fig. 16. It is 
most attractive when made with medium or heavy rope thread. If 
a large rose is to be embroidered, a double thread may be used, but 
for a small flower a single thread is preferable, especially if the 
thread is heavy. The full six strands of six-strand cotton give 
a result similar to a single strand of heavy thread. Very attrac- 

tive flowers can be made 
| by using two or three 
shades of a color, the dark- 
est in the center, and the 
lightest at the outer edge, 
as shown, or vice versa. 

As a center for the 
rambler rose, make one or 
more fairly large French 
knots in yellow, green, or 
the color to be used for the 
rose. Then work spirally around this center with the outline-stitch, 
working from left to right, and letting the needle come out on 
top of the thread, as shown. The length of the stitches can be 
varied in order that they may be overlapped attractively. If the 
article embroidered is to be laundered frequently, draw the stitches 
fairly snug. They are not quite so realistic as they are when made 
looser, but launder much better. 
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33. Blanket-Stitch.—Shown in its simplest form in Fig. 17, 
the blanket-stitch is one of the most useful of the embroidery stitches 
because it can be adapted to so many purposes. It is primarily a 
decorative edge finish used to hold a hem or finish heavy material 
without a hem, but in addition it forms the basis of some flowers, 
leaves, and many decorative stitches, and is used in appliqué. Any 
size or kind of thread may be used, depending entirely on the use to 
which the stitch is put. 
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If blanket-stitching is to be done over a hem, baste the hem in 
place, making it from 4 to } inch wide for most purposes. After 
fastening the embroidery thread inside the hem, bring the needle 
and thread out through the outer crease or edge of the hem. Draw 
the thread down in a loop under the left thumb as for the chain- 
stitch, insert the needle just above the first crease of the hem, as at a, 
bring it down back of the hem, not through it, over the loop of the 
working thread, as at b, and away from the hem as you draw the 
thread through, thus completing the stitch. Repeat, spacing 
the stitches evenly, as shown. 

A diagonal-stitch may be used in turning a corner, as shown at c. 
This requires that the needle be inserted at the same point for the 
three stitches at the corner. In making the diagonal-stitch, catch 
just a few threads of the edge of the hem on the back at the extreme 
corner to make it firm. 
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34. The blanket-stitch can be varied in many interesting ways 
by combining it with other simple stitches or by making the stitches 
of the same or varying sizes and arranging them in groups in regular 
order. Fig. 18 shows three such variations, and Fig. 19 shows a 
fourth. 

The stitch in Fig. 18, view (a), is the regular blanket-stitch with 
a small running-stitch in contrasting color taken in each of the 
spaces. The interesting pointed effect shown in view (b) is obtained 
by slanting the needle to the left, as shown, for the first stitch, then 
inserting it in the same place for the second, but slanting it to the 
right. The third stitch is made like the first, the fourth like the 
second, and so on until the edge is completed. 
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Three colors may be introduced in the variation shown in view (c). 
First bind the edge with colored bias binding. Then over this 
make two rows of bianket- 
stitches, taking those in the first 
row one-half the depth of the 
binding, as at a, and spacing 
them 4 inch apart. With a 
contrasting thread, blanket- 
stitch over the first row, taking 
three stitches as deep as the 
width of the binding in each 
space between the stitches of the 
first row, and slanting them to 
make points, as at b. The edge 
() Poh eZ illustrated in Fig. 20 shows the 
pleasing effect of stitches of 
varying length grouped in regu- 
lar order. 

Another interesting use of the 
variation shown in Fig. 18, view 
(c), is shown in Fig. 19, where 
two seam edges, as for a dress of 
peasant influence, are blanket-stitched and the blanket-stitching 
whipped together, as shown, with a contrasting thread., 








(@) 
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35. To make the simple blanket-stitch flowers shown in Fig. 20, 
insert the needle each time at the center of the circle, and bring it 
out on the outer edge. If the stitches seem too crowded at the 
center, make every third one a little 
shorter by inserting the needle a short 
distance from the center. Finish with a 
French knot at the center. 


36. Cross-Stitched Hem.—So named 
because of its resemblance to the cross- 
stitch, the edge shown in Fig. 21 is-one 
of the most decorative of the simple 
edge finishes. It is used over rolled hems 
on handkerchiefs, children’s clothes, 
underwear, and other dainty things, or over tiny turned hems, never 


more than { inch wide, on luncheon sets, towels, aprons, and 
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similar articles. Because of its simplicity, it is appropriately used 
only with such stitches as the lazy daisy, French knot, and outline- 
stitch. The six-strand 
cotton, divided, is excel- 
lent for this stitch, as are 
some of the finer single- 
strand cotton and linen 
threads. 

If the hem is a turned 
one, baste it in place, be- 
ing careful to make neat 
corners. If a rolled hem 
is used, roll an inch or two 
ahead of your needle as 
the work proceeds. In 
either case, secure the Jiacb Niches atietnatineiat 
thread with a few back- paeeee 
stitches, and, working from right to left with the right side of the 
material toward you, make overcasting-stitches over the hem, keep- 
ing them an even distance apart and bringing the needle through 
the material just below the edge of the hem each time. The finished 
stitches are most attractive if the points where the needle goes in 
are twice as far apart as the depth of the hem. After overcasting 
all the edges, hold the work as before, but reverse the direction of 
the stitches and overcast from left to right over the stitches just 
made. By bringing the needle up half way between two stitches in 
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the first row, as at a, the two rows of stitches will be crossed, as 
shown, and perfectly formed. The result may be varied by bringing 
the needle up at the same place for both rows, thus crossing the 
threads on the edge of the hem and making points. 
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37. Hemstitching—Hemstitching is important not only as a 
dainty finish for straight edges, but as an essential part of such other 
decorative stitches as Swedish darning and Italian hemstitching. 
It consists of two different stitches used alternately, the first for 
grouping the threads, shown in Fig. 22, view (a), the second for 
securing the hem, as shown in view (b). The hem may be of any 
width, 





(b) 
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Begin the work by measuring in from the edge twice the width 
of the hem desired plus the first hem turn of from + to + inch and 
drawing from two to eight or more threads. Turn the hem and 
baste it, as at a, view (a), with the first crease exactly along the 
line where the threads are drawn. Using sewing thread and work- 
ing from left to right with the wrong, or hem side toward you, 
conceal the knot in the hem, hold the thread at the left under the 
left thumb, and take up three to six threads on the needle, as shown 
at b, the number depending on the material and the effect desired. 
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Insert the needle at the right of the threads, and bring it out at the 
left and over the thread from the needle, as shown. Draw the stitch 
up firmly but not too tight, thus grouping the threads together. 
Then take a whipping-stitch to the right of the group of threads, as 
at a, view (b), catching one or two threads in the material next to the 
drawn space, and two or three on the turn of the hem and letting 
the needle come out under the thread, as shown. Repeat these two 
stitches alternately for the distance required and the right side will 
appear as at b. 


38. Double hemstitching, shown in Fig. 23, differs from single 
hemstitching only in the fact that the side of the drawn space 
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opposite the hem is also hemstitched. Since there is no hem to be 
caught on this edge, the second, or whipping, stitch is taken through 
the one thickness of material only, as shown at a. The right side 
appears as at b. 


39. Drawn-In Threads.—Replacing threads of the fabric with 
contrasting embroidery threads, which is known as drawing-in 
threads, is used chiefly on handkerchiefs, usually at the base of the 
hem and often farther in from the edge to form a design or border. 
A single strand of six-strand embroidery cotton, used double, is the 
best choice for this work. Cut the thread 2 or 3 inches longer than 
twice the finished length required, and bring the two ends together 
to form a loop at the middle of the thread. 

After measuring for the location of the thread, draw out one 
thread of the material, leaving an open space, as at a, Fig. 24. 
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Then grasp the very end of a thread next to this open space, draw 
it out 3 to 1 inch, as at b, and tie it, as at c, to the loop of the embroi- 
dery thread, making two tight knots. Next, take hold of the oppo- 
site end of the same fabric thread and draw it out in the opposite 
direction, as at a, Fig. 25. 
Pull out this thread very 
slowly and cautiously, 
gently pushing the 
threads of the material 
back over the knot and 
holding the knot between 
the thumb and finger of 
one hand, as you work the material back over the thread. As you 
pull the linen thread out, the embroidery thread is drawn in and 
appears as at b. 

If the fabric threads are very weak and likely to break, first draw 
through a silk sewing thread in the way just described, as this will 
slip through very easily. Then run the single-strand embroidery 
thread through the loop of the sewing silk as you would thread a 
needle, bring the ends together, making it double, and pull the silk 
thread back, drawing in the embroidery thread. 

If by any chance the linen thread breaks, thread the embroidery 
thread in a needle and weave it in until you come to the broken end 
of the linen thread. Then tie it on and proceed as before. Another 
method is to draw the embroidery thread out, tie it to another 
linen thread, and make another attempt. 
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40. Cross-Stitch.—A stitch, consisting of two stitches crossed 
diagonally and known as the cross-stitch, provides a most delightful 
decoration for household articles, children’s clothes, underwear, and 


handkerchiefs. A number of stitches are grouped together to 


form a motif, or the background is filled in, leaving the motif in 
relief. 
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The most satisfactory method of making cross-stitch is that of 
working the design over cross-stitch canvas basted to the material, 
afterwards removing the canvas by pulling it out, thread by thread, 
thus leaving the cross-stitching on the fabric underneath, as shown 
in Fig. 26. Designs to be used in this way are of two kinds, printed 
on cross-barred paper. One has the design printed in colors, each 
square in the color intended for the cross-stitch it represents. The 
other is a black-and-white diagram with each square marked by a 
color symbol. A chart explaining the color represented by each 
symbol accompanies such a diagram. 

The canvas, of which 
there are two kinds, plain, or 
single-thread, and Penelope, 
or double-thread, comes in a 
variety of sizes ranging from 
6 to 16 or even more squares 
to the inch. That with the 
fewer squares is for coarse 
work, and that with more is 
for fine work, as each square 
represents one stitch of the 
finished design. Any given 
design can be used with any 
size canvas, the size depend- 
ing on the effect desired. 
To determine how large the 
finished effect will be, count 
the squares covered by the entire width and depth of the design and 
divide each by the number of squares to the inch in the canvas you 
intend using. This gives the dimensions in inches. 

Cut the canvas at least 1 inch wider each way than the deter- 
mined size, and locate the square that comes at the exact center. 
Place this over the center point of the space to be decorated, with 
the threads of canvas and material exactly parallel. Baste the 
canvas around the edges and several times across the surface. 

Select the thread, whether cotton, silk, linen, or wool, to fill the 
squares of the canvas. Start with the largest mass of one color, 
then the next largest, and finally fill in isolated single stitches. It 
is well to begin near the center if the design is large, as this provides 
a better chance to correct any mistakes that may be made, 
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To make the stitch, bring the needle up from the wrong side 
chrough both the material and the canvas, running it through the 
center of a large square of the 
Canvas, 74s -at Gd.) big Z2e 
view (a), at the left end of a 
row of stitches that are to be 
of the same color. Leave an 
inch of the thread on the 
wrong side and work over it 
to fasten it. Next, bring the 
needle one block to the right 
and one block above a, insert it at b, and bring ih OlUinatiGee Cone 
tinue in this way until the end of the row is reached. This leaves 
diagonal stitches on the right side, as at a, view (b), and vertical 
ones on the wrong side. Complete the stitches by returning to the 
starting place, working from right to left and being careful to bring 
out the needle for each stitch in exactly the point where a stitch of 
the first row was made, as at b. The completed stitches appear as 
atc. Take care to have the top stitch cross the lower one in the 
same direction each time so that the result is uniform. 






















































































When coarse linen is used, cross-stitch may be done by counting 
the threads instead of by using canvas. This, however, is hard on 
the eyes. For some purposes, stamped patterns for cross-stitch 
are very satisfactory. In stamping them on the fabric, the great- 
est accuracy is necessary, for the pattern should follow the threads 
of the material as closely as possible. 
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41. Fagoting.—For a decorative, open-seam stitch, fagoting, 
shown in two varieties in Fig. 28 and in a third form in Fig. 29, is 
very satisfactory. It is used to join seams or provide decorative 
lines in garments, and to join narrow bands or bias tubes of material 
in making yokes, bandings, and various inserted motifs. Silk or 
cotton thread of a size in keeping with the material should be used. 

Baste the material to a heavy paper, keeping the edges to be 
joined an even distance apart, usually from ,3; to 2 inch. In bast- 
ing on the tubes of material for motifs, follow the pattern stamped 
or sketched on paper. ral ~ 

»a 





42. To make the simple fagoting 
shown in Fig. 28, view (a), bring 
the needle through to the right side 
just inside one edge, and a very short 
distance below this insert the needle 
in the opposite edge, and bring it 
out over the thread, asshown. Take 
the next stitch in the same way diag- 
onally opposite, as shown, and 
continue in this manner from one 
side to the other, keeping the 
stitches an even distance apart, 
usually from 4 to ;¢ inch, depend- 
ing on the space between the edges. 


43. To make the twisted fagot- 
ing-stitch shown in view (b), take 
short stitches parallel to the edges, bringing the needle out over 
the thread each time. Where there are two thicknesses of material, 
take the stitch through only one thickness, thus hiding the stitch. 
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44. To make the twisted bar-stitch, shown in Fig.»29, bring the 
thread up from underneath one edge of the material, as at a, and 
take a stitch in the edge directly opposite, as at b. Then take 
from four to eight stitches over the bar of thread thus produced, the 
number depending on the space between the edges and the weight 
of the thread. After the last stitch is made, bring the needle 
up through the material at the point where it was first brought up, 
as at a, insert it again very close to the same point, and bring it out. 
as at c, in position for beginning the next stitch. Hide the stitch 
between bars whenever possible. 
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45. When fagoting of any type is to be done on a diagonal line, 
the method shown in Fig. 30 may be used to prevent the material 
from stretching. Draw a line on the material where the fagoting 
is desired, and baste a strip of paper under the line, using a row of 
basting 2 inch each side of it, as at aand b. Cut the material on 
the marked line, turn under each edge } inch, as at c, and baste to 
the paper, asatd. If the material holds a crease well, merely press 
these edges, but if it does not, machine-stitch on the edges, as at e, 
through the paper. Fagot the edges together, as at f, remove the 
bastings, and tear away the paper. 


46. Feather-Stitching.—Feather-stitching is a very dainty 
decorative stitch that is much used on lingerie and children’s 
clothes. A great variety of effects 
can be obtained by its use, because 
the stitch itself varies from the 
single feather-stitch shown in Fig. 31 
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to the double feather-stitch in Fig. 32, and even the triple feather- 
stitch, and because it can be used as a single line of decoration, or in 
combination with other stitches to give a more elaborate appearance, 
asin Fig. 31. 

A firmly twisted thread is best for feather-stitching, but it may 
be silk, cotton, or linen, and of any size that harmonizes with 
the article to be decorated. 

To feather-stitch with accuracy, use a guide line, at least until 
you have had considerable experience in making the stitch, stamp- 
ing this or indicating it with a pencil line or long basting-stitches. 


Hold the work over the forefinger of the left hand, and work toward 
you. 
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47. For the single feather-stitch, bring the needle up from the 
wrong side on the guide line, and proceed as in Fig. 31, taking a 
short slanting stitch to the right of the guide line, and then one to the 
left and a short distance below, bringing the needle out over the 
thread each time and making all of the stitches equal in length. 
For the double feather-stitch, proceed in much the same way, as 
shown in Fig. 32, but taking two stitches on each side each time, 
the second a little bit lower than the first but parallel to it and of 
equal length. Triple feather-stitching adds a third stitch to each 
side. The beauty of all feather-stitching depends on its evenness, 
and a little practice will enable you to keep the stitches even. 


48. Smocking.—The decorative work known as smocking is 
particularly valued because of its beauty on children’s clothes and 
on some garments for grown- 
ups, such as smocks and blouses 
and occasionally lingerie. It 
consists of simple embroidery 
stitches taken over the plaits or 
folds of shirred material for the 
double purpose of holding the 
fulness and decorating the gar- 
ment. Though the _ stitches 
used are few in number, un- 
limited variety is possible 
because of the ways in which they can be combined and adapted to 
different shapes. The color harmonies and contrasts used also add 
much to the charm of smocking. 

Most smocking is done over a gathered or shirred foundation, 
though some kinds, such as the honeycomb smocking, can be done 
without previously gathering the material. Because of the fulness 
involved, materials of light or medium weight, such as voile, linen, 
batiste, Georgette, crépe de Chine, and challis, are best adapted to 
smocking, though wool jersey is sometimes decorated in this way. 
The thread used, whether cotton, linen, or silk, should be fairly 
heavy and firmly twisted. Fine wool yarn is usually used on wool 
jersey. 

Plain material that is to be smocked must be marked with a 
series of dots, as shown in Fig. 33. Transfer patterns may be 
purchased for these, or the dots may be made by means of a ruler 
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and a pencil. They should be evenly spaced, § inch apart being 
the best spacing for most materials. On the heavier materials, or in 
spaces where much fulness is to be disposed of, they may be 7 inch 
apart. Usually the horizontal rows of dots are the same dis- 
tance apart as the dots in the rows, but in some cases it is preferable 
to have the dots } inch apart and the rows { inch apart. When 
using a transfer pattern that has the rows inch apart, one may 
leave alternate rows ungathered if that spacing is desirable. 

Marks are not necessary on cross-barred or checked material, as 
the bars or checks can be followed. 


49. For most smocking, gather the material in the manner 
shown, beginning at the 
top, gathering one row at a 
time, inserting the needle 
on the first dot at the right, 
bringing it out on the second, 
and continuing in this way 
for the entire row. Break 
off the thread but do not 
draw it up until all the rows 
are ready. Have the 
stitches of each succeeding 
row go in and out on corre- 
sponding dots, as at a, so 
that the plaits may be 
formed correctly. When all 
the rows are gathered, draw up the material on the threads, as at D, 
and fasten the thread ends by winding them, two together, in 
figure 8 form around pins to hold them securely, taking care to 
draw them up just enough to cover the space desired, or by draw- 
ing them to the wrong sides and tying. When the dots are } inch 
apart, the amount of material taken up is about three times the 
width of the space into which it is gathered. The closer the dots 
are together, the less material is used. Since the gathering threads 
serve as bastings, they are removed after the smocking is done. 
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50. The simplest smocking-stitch is the outline-stitch, shown at a, 
Fig. 34. Work each row over a row of gathering-stitches, using 
them as a guide to keep the line straight. Bring the needle up on 
the first plait at the extreme left, and take a small whipping-stitch 
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over the upper threads of the plait. Then do the outline-stitch 
in the usual way, taking one shallow stitch through the upper edge 
of each plait and drawing them 
up quite firmly. 


51. The  herringbone-stitch 
smocking, another simple type, 
shown at b, is a variation of the 
outline-stitch. Start it the 
same as for the outline-stitch, 
and then throw the thread to 
the left, or above the needle, 
for the first stitch, to the right, 
or below the needle, for the 
second, to the left for the third, 
and alternating them in this 
way the entire length of the row. 
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52. A smocking-stitch known as the cable-stitch is shown at c. 
It consists of two rows of herringbone-stitches taken very close 
together and so arranged that a stitch on a given plait in the first 
row is made with the thread at the right of the needle, and the 
stitch on the same plait in the second row is made with the thread 
to the left of the needle. This 
gives the effect of links, as 
at d, thus suggesting its name. 


53. Avery popular smock- 
ing stitch is the wave-stitch 
shown in Fig. 35. It con- 
sists of four or five outline- 
stitches done diagonally up- 
ward, and then the same 
number done diagonally down- 
ward, repeated over as great a 
distance and in as many 
lines as desired. Begin at 
the extreme left end of the 
space, bringing the needle up 
on the first plait of the second row of shirring from the top. Take 
a stitch over this plait, and, keeping the thread below the needle, 
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take a stitch on the second plait # inch above the first, a third on 
the third plait, as at a, and continue until the line of diagonal stitches 
is as long as desired, usually until the first row of shirring above is 
reached. Then repeat the stitches in the opposite direction, this 
time keeping the thread above the needle. Several rows of wave- 
stitches may be used one above the other, as shown, or so arranged 
that the points of adjoining rows meet to form diamonds. 


54. The diamona-stitch, shown in Fig. 36, is worked from left to 
right. Take a stitch on the first plait at the left over a row of 
gathering-stitches, pass the needle down to the next row of gather- 
ings, and take another stitch in the first plait. Then, over the 

same gathering thread, take a 
stitch in the second plait, 
inserting the needle at the 
right, bringing it out between 
the first and second plaits, 
- and keeping the thread below 
the needle, as shown at a. 
Draw this stitch up firmly so 
that the two plaits are held 
together. Then pass. the 
needle up to the first row, take 
a stitch over the third plait, 
and, with the thread above 
the needle, take a stitch over 
the fourth plait, bringing the 
needle out between the third 
and fourth plaits and drawing the stitch tight. Continue in this 
way to the end of the row. Make the second row so that its points 
meet the points of the first row to form diamonds, as shown. Each 
row must be worked from left to right. 
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55. The feathered-diamond-stitch, shown in Fig. 37 and consisting 
of rows of double feather-stitching done over the plaits, is one of the 
most attractive and simplest smocking-stitches. It is one of the 
few smocking-stitches that are done from the right side of the space 
to the left, and is most easily executed by holding the material so 
that the work progresses toward you, as in regulation feather-stitch. 
Bring the needle up in the first plait at the right end of the space 
on the first row of gathering-stitches. Take a stitch through the 
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first and second plaits together, bringing the needle out over the 
thread, as in feather-stitching. Half-way between the first and 


second gathering-threads, 
about % inch below the first 
stitch, take up the second 
and third plaits together in 
the same way, and on the 
next line of gathers take up 
the third and fourth plaits 
together. Now, up again 
half-way between the two 
lines of gathering, take the 
fourth and fifth plaits to- 
gether, and on the first 
gathering line take up the 
fifth and sixth plaits to- 
gether. Then, down half- 





way between the lines, take up the sixth and seventh plaits, and 
continue in this way until the line is completed. To complete the 
diamonds, work the second line so that the points meet those of the 
first line. Make as many lines as desired. 


56. The Vandyke-stitch, shown in Fig. 38, is similar to the 
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diamond - stitch, and is 
worked from right to left. 
Bring the needle up in the 
plait at the extreme right on 
a row of gathering-stitches 
and take a stitch over the 
plait. Then pass the needle 
down to the next gathering- 
thread below, and take up 
the first and second plaits 
together. Bring the needle 
through, and take another 
stitch over the two plaits 
as close as possible to the 
first. Then bring the needle 


up again to the first gathering-thread, take up the second and third 
plaits on the needle, draw the needle through, and make a second 
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stitch over them. Repeat in this way to the end of the line. One 
line of these stitches is called the single Vandyke. Add one or 
more lines to make the double Vandyke. In making the second 
line, bring the upper stitches close to the lower stitches of the 
first line, as at a, so that diamonds are formed. 


57. The honeycomb smocking, shown in Fig. 39, is done directly 
over the dots without gathering the material, though it may be 
done over gathers if you prefer. It is much like the Vandyke-stitch 
except that the threads between stitches are hidden on the wrong side 
in this stitch. Since the work progresses from left to right, begin by 
bungine the needle up on the dot at the extreme left of the first 
row and taking a small back- 
stitch to stay the thread. 
Then take a tiny stitch under 
the next dot to the right 
in the same row, as at a, and, 
with it still on the needle, 
take a similar stitch under 
the first dot, as shown, and 
draw the needle through, 
bringing the two dots to- 
gether. Then insert the 
needle to the right of the 
second dot, very close to 
where it went in before, and 
bring it out on the second 
dot from the left in the 
second row. Next, take up the third dot in the second row and 
draw it up to the second dot. Insert the needle again in the same 
place alongside the third stitch and slip it under the material again, 
bringing it out this time directly above in the third dot of the 
first row. Draw the fourth dot up to the third, and continue in 
this way, alternating between the two rows of dots until one line of 
smocking is completed. Then begin at the left again and work on 
the third and fourth rows in the same way. Points may be formed 
by ignoring the first two and the last two dots in making the second 
line, four in making the third line, six in the fourth, etc. 
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STITCHES FOR ELABORATE EFFECTS 


58. Stem-Stitch.—Stems and lines of designs that are composed 
largely of the satin-stitch or eyelets seem a little light-weight and 
unfinished if worked in outline-stitch. So, for this purpose, the 
stem-stitch, two varieties of which are shown in Fig. 40, is used. 
It looks like a cord, and is very beautiful when well done. 

The outline-stitch is the foundation of both varieties of the stem- 
stitch. Work this in the way described in Art. 21, following the 
outlines carefully. Then, if a fine line like a cord is desired, take 
whipping-stitches over the outline, 
as at a, without inserting the needle 
into the material, but just covering 
the threads of the outline-stitch. 
Keep these whipping-stitches very 
close together so that they touch 
but do not overlap. If a heavier 
line is desired, take the stitches 
through a few threads of the mate- 
rial under the outline-stitch, as at b, 
still keeping the stitches close 
together. 


59. Padding.—Padding consists 
of stitches that are made on the sur- 
face of the material between the 
outlines of a stamped motif for the 
purpose of forming a raised founda- 
tion or ground work over which the 
satin-stitch and scallops may be 
worked, so that the finished work will appear heavier than if it 
were perfectly flat. 

The stitches commonly used for padding are the chain-stitch and 
the outline-stitch. If a very thin line of padding is desired, the 
outline-stitch is desirable. For wider spaces, either the chain-stitch 
or the outline-stitch can be used, though the chain-stitch, being 
wider, fills in the space more quickly. Always take the stitches so 
that they will be as nearly as possible at right angles to the stitches 
that will cover them, for they will be less likely to show than if 
made parallel to the covering stitches. Fig. 41 shows a motif 
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padded with these stitches, a single chain being used at a, two rows 
of chain-stitches side by side at 6, and several rows of outline- 
stitches at c. The outline-stitch used for padding varies from that 
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described in Art. 21 in that long stitches are used on the right side 
of the material and very short ones, which do not meet as embroidery 
outline-stitches do, on the wrong side. 


60. Satin-Stitch.—The satin-stitch, shown in Fig. 42, used on 
dots and leaves, is one of the best known of the embroidery stitches. 
It consists of parallel stitches done so close together that they touch 
but do not overlap, thus producing a smooth, unbroken surface, 
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resembling satin. It may be done in colored or white thread and 
is usually padded. The size of the thread should conform to the 
character of the design. For very fine work on infants’ clothes or 
lingerie, a single strand of stranded cotton or filo silk thread is 
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appropriate. Two strands of stranded thread, or heavier single- 
strand thread may be used for heavier work on linens. 

When done in white on fine linen or 
cambric in combination with eyelets, 
the stem-stitch, and scalloping, this 
embroidery is known as Maderia em- 
broidery. It is sometimes spoken of as 
French embroidery or solid work also. 
When the stitches are worked length- 
wise, from end to end of short petals, 
instead of from side to side as is usually 
the case, the embroidery is called Appen- 
zell embroidery. It is suited only to small designs and dainty effects. 
When done with fairly heavy cotton or linen thread without pad- 
ding, itis knownas the lazd-stitch. This is usually done in rather geo- 
metric designs of Italian character, as shown in Fig. 48. 

For the satin-stitch, use just enough padding to raise the surface 
the amount desired. Then secure the embroidery thread by taking 
a few running-stitches in the padding, and bring the needle out at 
the extreme end of a leaf or at one edge of a dot, exactly on the 
stamped line. Insert the needle on the opposite side of the motif, 
carry it under the motif on the wrong side, and bring it up very close 
to the point where it first came out, continuing in this way until 
the entire surface of the motif is covered with parallel stitches. 
Practice will enable you to keep the edges very straight and the 
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surface smooth. To fasten, bring the needle to the wrong side, 
insert it under the stitches just made, and cut the thread close. 


61. When a leaf has a division line, or vein, at the center, a very 
realistic effect is obtained by using the divided satin-stitch, which ig 
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illustrated in process and in finished form in Fig. 42. In padding 
for the divided satin-stitch, be careful to have no padding over the 
center vein. Then start the work at the end nearest the stem and 
work up one side, around the pointed end, and down the other side. 
Slant the stitches up at the outer edge and down at the center, 
following the natural slant of the veining of a leaf. If the center 
vein does not continue to the point, making it necessary gradually 
to change the direction of the stitches, as at a, this may be done by 
making a few little stitches that extend from the outer edge about 
half-way to the vein. Alternate these with full-length stitches, and 
the latter will not overlap at the end. Care must be exercised to 
keep the dividing line, as well as the outline, absolutely true. 
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62. Another common use for satin-stitch is in working inztials 
and monograms for table and bed linens, towels, and sports clothes. 
Fig. 44 shows a finished initial in view (a), the padding in process 
in view (b), and the satin-stitch in process in view (c). Notice 
that the outline-stitch is used for padding, a single row on single 
lines, as at a, and two or more rows in wider spaces. The satin- 
stitch that covers the wider spaces is merged into the stem-stitch 
that is used on single lines so that no break occurs. 


63. Scalloping.—For finishing the edges of linens and garments 
that are embroidered in satin-stitch, eyelets, and similar stitches, 
there is no more appropriate stitch than scalloping, shown in Fig. 45. 
It consists of single-purl buttonhole or blanket-stitches placed so 
close together that they touch. The appearance, except on the 
purled edge, is not unlike the satin-stitch. Thread that is appro- 
priate for the satin-stitch is appropriate for scalloping. In using 
stranded cotton, best results are obtained by using not more than 
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two strands. The work should be placed in embroidery hoops to 
keep the stitches smooth and the material from drawing. 

First fill the space between the outlines with padding-stitches, 
as at a, and then, proceeding from left to right, work over the pad- 
ding with the single-purl buttonhole-stitches, as at b, inserting the 
needle on the upper outline and bringing it out on the lower one 
with the needle over the thread. Keep the stitches approximately 
at right angles to the outer edge at all points, and be especially care- 
ful in turning the corners between scallops to slant the stitches so 
that the effect is pleasing. When all of the scallops are completed, 
trim away the material on the outer edge of the scallop with embroi- 
dery scissors, as at c, taking great care to clip none of the stitches, 





but removing all material and leaving no ends extending beyond 
the purled edge to give a ragged effect to the work. Ifa very dur- 
able edge is desired, go over the purling, as at d, with an overhand- 
stitch or single-purl buttonhole-stitch, taking one stitch in each 
purl to reinforce the scallops. 


64. Seed-Stitch.—The seed-stitch is a filling stitch that is used, 
as shown in Fig. 46, to fill in parts of a satin-stitch design. Whena 
motif presents large surfaces, they are sometimes treated by outlin- 
ing the motif in the stem-stitch or the outline-stitch, and filling it in 
with the seed-stitch, as is done with the ribbon in the illustration. 
The thread used for the remainder of the design is usually satis- 
factory for the seed-stitch. It should not be extremely fine, and 
the material on which the work is done should be fairly firm. 
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To make the seed-stitch, take a tiny back-stitch, not over 7g inch 
long, as in Fig. 47. After making one, skip a space equal to twice 
the length of the stitch and take another back-stitch, continuing 
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until a row is finished. Arrange the stitches in the next row so 
that they alternate with those in the first row, as shown, or space 
them irregularly to give a scattered or ‘“‘powdered”’ effect. 


65. Eyelets.—Eyelets, both round and oblong, are attractive 
in designs made up entirely of eyelets, as in Fig. 48, or combined 
with the satin-stitch. They are suitable for the decoration of house- 
hold linens and lingerie, and when very tiny are used on handker- 
chiefs and infants’ garments, usually combined with satin-stitch. 

In making an eyelet, 
secure the material in 
an embroidery hoop, and 
outline the eyelet, re- 
gardless of size or shape, 
with tiny running- 
stitches, as shown at a, 
using the thread with 
which the eyelet is to be 
embroidered and making 
the stitches very tiny, 
from #5 to 7 inch long. 
Do not cut the thread, 
after making them. 
Next, make a hole inside 
these running-stitches. 
If the eyelet is to be round and small or medium-sized, this may be 
done with a stiletto, placing the point of the stiletto at the center 
of the space and pushing it down with a twisting motion until it 
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touches the outlining thread. Some of the threads of the material 
that are thus loosened may be cut away, care being taken not to cut 
too close to the running-stitches. If the round eyelet is too large 
for a stiletto, slash it from the center to the edge in four or five places, 
as shown at 6, trim away part of the material, and turn the remain- 
der to the wrong side so that the stitches can be worked over the 
fold thus made on the line of running-stitches. If the eyelet is 
oblong in shape, slash it lengthwise through the center and then 
from this slash make other slashes out to the edge, and cut away 
most of the surplus material. Turn under the remaining margins, 
as for the round eyelet. 

When the hole has been made, whip the edges with over-and-over 
stitches, as at c, working from left to right and taking the stitches 
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very close together, but not close enough to overlap in any place, 
and from 3; to ;; inch deep. When the eyelet is completed, secure 
the thread by running the neddle under a few of the stitches on 
the wrong side and cutting it off even with the surface. 


66. Roman Cutwork.—One of the most effective and beautiful 
of all embroideries is Roman cutwork, because of the contrast 
between the open and solid parts of the design. Though it is elab- 
orate in appearance, it is very simple to make. Cutwork is used 
chiefly on household linens, being done in white or natural-colored 
linen thread or white cotton on firmly woven linen. 

Roman cutwork, an example of which is shown in Fig. 49, is 
characterized by motifs outlined with fine buttonhole-stitches, and 
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by buttonholed bars, or brides, which are worked between the vari- 
ous motifs or parts of the design and serve to hold the design together 
after the material is cut away underneath them. The cutwork is 
usually done near the edge of the piece of linen and often the design 
merges with the scallops that finish the edge. 

In doing Roman cutwork, first outline a motif with tiny running- 
stitches, and go around it a second time, filling in the spaces left 
between the stitches of the first row, when it will appear as a continu- 
ous line, as at a. Then do the single-purl buttonhole-, or scallop- 
ing-, stitch over the running-stitches, as at b, taking these stitches 
very shallow and letting the purl come on the edge that is to be cut. 
Continue until you reach one of the stamped bars. Then carry the 
thread across to the opposite side of what is later to be the open 
space, keeping the thread over the stamped outline, and take a 
stitch over three or four threads of the linen. Then carry the thread 
back to the point from which you started, take a stitch there, and 
again carry it across to the opposite side, so that you have three 
threads over the stamped bar. Now take another stitch and button- 
hole back to the original starting point over these three threads, as 
at c, without catching the material underneath. When you reach 
the end of the bar, continue buttonholing the motif in the material 
until you reach the next bar, and make it in the manner just 
described. In buttonholing the second side of the space, it is not 
necessary to stop to put in bars, as these are all completed. 

Complete all of the embroidery and then cut away the material 
between the buttonholed-sections, as shown, first pressing the 
piece. Use very sharp-pointed scissors for the cutting, and work 
carefully to avoid cutting any of the bars. Trim as close to the 
buttonholing as possible so that no edges of the material will show 
from the right side. Do not work over the edges of the design a 
second time as for scallops, as this makes the work appear heavy. 


67. Italian Cutwork.—The cutwork, shown in Fig. 50 and called 
Italian cutwork, differs from Roman cutwork in that the open spaces, 
rather than the material left after the cutting is done, form the 
design, and the designs do not merge with the scalloped edges of the 
piece. This is necessary because the edges are finished by whip- 
ping, like eyelets, and have less strength than the buttonholed 
edges of the Roman cutwork. The bars in this cutwork are also 
whipped, 
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To do Italian cutwork, outline each unit of the motif with a single 
row of small running-stitches, as at a, and put in the bars, as at b, 
when you reach them in doing the running-stitches, instead of 
when finishing the edges. Lay a foundation of three threads across 
for each bar, as described in Art. 66, for the Roman cutwork; 
then, in completing the bar, cover these threads by wrapping them 
closely with whipping-stitches, as shown, instead of with button- 
hole-stitches. 

To make a branched bar, such as that representing veining in 
the leaf shown, stop at point c, in making running stitches on the 
edge, and lay three threads from c to d in the usual way, ending at d. 
Wrap the threads down to e, where the first branching occurs, and 
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make the bar, f, by laying threads from the central bar to the edge 
of the leaf and wrapping back to the beginning point. Then, from 
this point, lay threads to the opposite side of the leaf and wrap back 
to the starting point on the central vein. Continue wrapping the 
central vein until the next branching is reached, treat it as just 
described, and then complete the central vein. 

When the bars of a unit are completed, carefully slash the material 
underneath through the center as for an oblong eyelet, clip in 
toward the edges, trim away part of the surplus material, turn the 
rest to the wrong side, and whip the edge as in making eyelets. 


68. Punch Work.—The lacy, open stitch known as punch work, 
is used, as shown in Fig. 51, to fill in a background around a motif 
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and so to emphasize the motif. Sometimes the motif is in satin- 
stitch, and sometimes it is merely outlined, as in the illustration. 
The punch work, when completed, appears as little squares of mate- 
rial bound on each side by a stitch, and at each corner there is an 
opening formed by the large needle passing through the material. 





Punch work is used chiefly on household linens, though to some 
extent on lingerie in very fine stitches. A loosely woven material 
is necessary so that the threads may be easily pulled together in 
groups by the stitches. The thread should be fairly heavy, and a 
special needle is necessary. Any of the three needles shown in 
Fig. 3, views (c), (d), and (e), can be used. The illustration shows 
the three-sided sail needle in use. 

The method of doing punch work is shown in Fig. 52. It is 
done over distinctly stamped dots that are usually + inch apart or 
slightly closer. The work is most easily done when held by 
embroidery hoops. 

To begin the work, fasten the thread at the upper right-hand 
corner of the design by taking two or three back-stitches with a 
sewing needle. Then thread the large needle with the thread 
thus fastened, and bring it up in the first dot of the second row, as 
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at a, being careful merely to draw the threads of the fabric apart 
with the needle and not break them. Put the needle down through 
the first dot of the first row, as at b, and bring it out in the second dot 
of the second row, as at c, thus making a diagonal stitch on the 
wrong side. Repeat the process, inserting the needle at d and 
bringing it out on the dot below c, and continue in this way until 
the row is completed. Draw each stitch up tight enough to hold 
the threads of the material together, but not so tight as to pucker 
the material. When the end of the row is reached, bring the needle 
across from the first row, underneath the second row, and through 
the first dot at the lower end of the third row, when it will be in 
position to connect the dots in the second and third rows, as shown 
in view (b). Work from the bottom of the row to the top instead 
of from the top down as in the first row. When all of the work is 
done in the vertical rows, form the horizontal rows, as shown in 
view (c). After bringing the needle out at e, view (b), and inserting 
it at f in ending the last vertical row, take a diagonal stitch, bring- 
ing the needle out at g, as shown, in position for the first stitch of the 
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upper horizontal row. Insert the needle at e, and bring it out in 
the second dot of the second row, as at h. Then insert it at f and 
bring it out at 7, and continue working in this way, making diagonal 
stitches on the back, until the row is completed. Make as many 


rows as necessary to fill the space. 
DS—4 ° 
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When a new thread must be joined, tie the two threads on the 
wrong side with a square knot, trim the ends off, and then tack it 
down with a sewing needle and fine thread. 


69. Italian Relief Work.—A simple but effective type of 
embroidery, used chiefly for flower petals on household linens, is 
the Italian relief work shown in Fig. 53. It combines well with cut- 
ea ee) OTK. Of PUNCH) WOLK, 49) ump soe 
oS, vides a very pleasing contrast. 
eo ? _ The thread used should be single 

Lie a strand, but it may be heavy or 
fine, depending on the texture of 
the material, the size of the motifs, 
and the thread used for the rest of 
the design. In the illustration, 
the design is slightly enlarged to 
show the details. 

In making Italian relief-stitch, 
first make a running-stitch, as 
at a, at the base of each petal, 
keeping the stitch equal in length 
to the width of the petal. Then, 
beginning at the left end of the 
stitch, work a row of single purl 
buttonhole-stitches over it, as 
at b, just barely catching the 
material underneath with each 
stitch. Take the stitches very 
close together, and, when the 
end of the running-stitch is 
reached, make a second row of 
stitches, this time from right to 
left, as at c, catching them into the first row of stitches but keeping 
them entirely free from the material. Let the needle come out 
over the thread each time and throw the thread from right to left 
for the second row. Make the third row like the first, the fourth 
like the second, and continue in this way until the petal is completed. 
Since the petals usually grow wider toward the end, add two stitches 
to each row until the widest part of the petal is reached. If the 
petal tapers at both ends and is wide through the center, add stitches 
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until the widest point is reached and then drop two stitches from 
each row until the petal is finished. In working the last row, catch 
a small amount of the material in each stitch, as at d, so that the 
petal is fastened at both ends, but loose from the material otherwise. 
The finished petal appears as at e. 


70. Shadow Embroidery.—An example of shadow embroidery, 
which consists of stitches made on the wrong side and showing 
through in shadow effect on the right side, is illustrated in Fig. 54, 
view (a) showing the right side and view (b) the wrong side with the 
work in process. Because of the nature of the work, it is used only 








on such sheer materials as organdie, voile, India linon, and handker- 
chief linen. A medium-sized cotton or silk thread is required, either 
matching or contrasting with the color of the material. 

Stretch the material over an embroidery hoop, and begin with a 
back-stitch at the center end of a petal. Working away from you, 
but with the needle pointing toward you, take a short stitch first 
on the outline of one side of the petal and then on the opposite one, 
as shown in view (b), letting each stitch touch the preceding one in 
the row, as for outline-stitch. The threads cross, as shown, 
between the outlines, giving an effect similar to fagoting. 

An effective stitch very similar to shadow embroidery, but made 
on the right side of the material, is shown in Fig. 55. It 1s especially 
attractive done in colored linen thread in somewhat conventional 
designs on household linens, or on simple dresses and children’s 
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frocks, particularly those of peasant type. To make it, outline 
the motif with fine blanket-stitching, having the purled edge inside. 
Fill in the space with the 
stitch used for shadow em- 
broidery, but in this case 
work toward you and take a 
stitch over each blanket-stitch 
without catching the material 
underneath. 


71. Stroke-Stitch.—A type 
of embroidery that has come 
to us from Italy is done with 
the stroke-stitch, as shown in 
Fig. 56. Household linens 
decorated with it usually have 

Be their edges finished with 
Italian hemstitching. The stroke-stitch is beautiful because of its 
extreme simplicity, the designs consisting of lines and angles 
formed by double rows of running-stitches as shown. 

Linen thread, or smoothly twisted cotton of medium weight is 
correct for this work, and the linen should be coarse enough so that 
the threads can be counted in working out the design. It is usually 
necessary to originate or copy designs from lines or illustrations, as 
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stamping patterns for this embroidery are very rare. However, 
designs can easily be worked out on cross-barred paper, allowing 
one stitch to each side of a square. The design illustrated was 
sketched on the linen to make the details of the work clear. 
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To make this stitch, begin at one end and take a running-stitch 
for each space, or side of a square in the design, usually over four 
or five threads of the 
linen, first on the upper 
surface, as at a, then 
underneath, as at b, the 
third on top, the fourth 
underneath, and so on to 
the end of the design. 
Next, return over the 
same outline, taking a 
stitch under each one that was made on top before, as at c, and 
producing a solid line on both sides. Work the entire design in this 
manner. Many of the motifs of the design are finished as you work 
along on the first trip across, as for example, the scrolls, as at d, 
and the conventionalized flower motifs, as e. Only the stem part 
of the design will need to be finished on the return trip. 





72. Italian Hemstitching.—For finishing the edges of linens 
decorated in stroke-stitch, simple patterns of Italian cutwork, and 
any other stitches of Italian character, the simple Italian hemstitch- 
ing shown in Fig. 57 is correct and beautiful. If a little more 
elaborate decoration is desired, the Italian fagoting shown in Fig. 58 
may be used. It is not uncommon to use these two stitches in 
combination as the only decoration on napkins, towels, and similar 
linens, lines of the simple hemstitching often running through 
the material, marking it off in barred effect. 

Round thread linen should be used for Italian hemstitching, and 
the work is most attractive when the thread, whether white, 
natural, or colored, is 
linen of medium size, 
though a softly twisted, 
single-strand cotton can 
be used. Tobetypically 
Italian, the hems should 
be rolled, though some 
narrow turned hems are 
found on both old and 
modern pieces. The width of turned hems may be varied as desired 
to suit the piece in question. 
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73. The method of doing Italian hemstitching is illustrated in 
Fig. 59. In preparation for it, measure in from the edge the dis- 
tance required for the hem, and draw out two threads. For a 
rolled hem, allow 4 to 2 inch of linen. Turned hems require more, 
depending on the width. Having drawn two threads, skip the next 
four threads, and draw two more. Ifa turned hem is used, baste it 























(a) 





and secure it with regular hemstitching in the space left by the first 
two drawn threads. Hemstitch as described in Art. 37, using plain 
sewing thread as near the color of the linen as possible and taking 
up four threads of the linen in each group. Ifa rolled hem is used, 
proceed in the same way except that the hem cannot be basted but 
must be rolled a little at a time and held by the hemstitching. 
Turn the material right side up, with the hem away from you, 
and you are ready to do the Italian hemstitching with the heavier 
thread. This is worked over the four threads left between the two 
drawn rows, and the work proceeds from right to left. For this 
part of the work, a blunt-pointed tapestry needle is desirable. 
Fasten the thread inside the hem and bring the needle out in the 
upper drawn space and between two hemstitched groups of thread, 








as in view (a). Next, insert the needle in the lower drawn space 
exactly under the place where the thread came out, and take a stitch 
under four vertical threads, as shown. Then again insert the 
needle in the same hole, as shown in view (b), and this time slant it 
up to the left, bringing it out four threads above and four threads to 
the left of where it went in. This makes a diagonal stitch on the 
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back. Finally, insert the needle four threads to the right, in the 
opening where the thread first came out in view (a) and carry it 
under four threads to the left, as in view (c), thus making a back- 
stitch and completing 
three sides of the square. 
This brings the thread in 
position to start again 
with the stitch illus- 
trated in view (a). Re- 
peat these stitches in the 
order given until hem- : 
stitching is completed. Fic. 61 





74. The method of doing Italian fagoting is shown in Fig. 60. 
First do a row of Italian hemstitching as just described. Then draw 
the next six threads below the hemstitching, making a total of 
eight threads drawn in the widest space. Leave four threads over 
which to do a second row of hemstitching, and draw two more 
threads. Then complete one square of hemstitching on the second 
row, as at a, view (a), and take the first and second stitches for the 
second square as in Fig. 59, views (a) and (b). Take a stitch around 
the second group of threads, as shown in Fig. 60, view (a), drawing 
this up about half-way to the first hemstitching. Now, pass the 
needle under the first and second groups of threads, as in view (0), 
placing it under and then over the thread, as shown, and drawing it 
up to produce a knot-stitch that ties the two groups of thread 
together in the center. Next, take a stitch around the second 
group, as in view (c), and a second one around this group to complete 
the hemstitching. Repeat the processes illustrated until the fagot- 
ing it completed. 


75. Swedish Darn- 
ing.—The very decora- 
tive stitch, shown in 
Fig. 61, is Swedish darn- 
ing and is much liked for 
borders in towels and 
scarfs, for motifs in in- 
formal table linens, and 
for similar uses. It is a combination of hemstitching and weaving, 
and is adaptable to countless patterns and color combinations. The 
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thread used should be linen, or a softly twisted cotton, in a size in 
keeping with the fineness or coarseness of the linen or huck on which 
the work is done. 

The first step consists in drawing out threads of the fabric until 
the space is as wide as the design requires. If the work is to form 
inserts or small motifs, instead of being done in a border from edge 
to edge, proceed as in Fig. 62, cutting across the threads to be drawn, 
as at a, about 34 inch from the point, b, where the motif is to end. 
Pull out the threads from a to b, whip over the threads, and trim 
away the ends. This gives a neat finish and prevents raveling. 
Next, hemstitch both edges of the space with either plain or Italian 
hemstitching to establish the groups of thread over which the 
weaving is done. Take up four threads in each group unless the 
linen is very fine, when more may be grouped together in plain 
hemstitching. The material is now ready for the weaving, for which 
you must depend very largely on eye measurement to get the pro- 
portions of the design correct. For example, in the design illus- 
trated, both the orange Maltese crosses and the brown background 
divide into thirds from top to bottom. You must use your eye 
measurement in deciding how many stitches to use before widening 
or narrowing the design. 

In making the design shown, make the crosses first and then fill 
in the background. Begin at the right end of the space, working 
over an end of the thread so that it will be hidden, and darn back 
and forth over the second and third groups of threads to form the 
lower third of the first cross. For the central third, which is three 
times as wide, darn over the first five groups, and the edge of the 
material to which the ends of thread shown in Fig. 62 were whipped. 
Then, for the upper third, darn over the second and third groups, as 
for the lower third. When the space is filled, fasten the thread by 
running it under some of the stitches. For the next cross, leave four 
groups of thread and weave the lower third over the next two groups, 
weave the central third over six groups, and the upper third over 
two. Make all of the crosses in this way and then fill in the back- 
ground, as shown. The work looks exactly alike on both sides. 


76. Tapestry-Stitch.—The ambitious worker can make such 
beautiful things as pillows, fire screens, and upholstery pieces for 
stools, chair seats, and similar articles with the tapestry-stitch. 
Such work, though very valuable and highly prized for its beauty, 
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is simple and exceedingly fascinating, being done on tapestry 
canvas with tapestry wools, usually in soft colors to give the effect 
of old tapestries with colors mellowed by age. Blunt-pointed 
tapestry needles are used, and much time can be saved by providing 
a needle for each color of yarn used. 

The work, which is really a half cross-stitch, is made from patterns 
that are like cross-stitch patterns. The canvas used is like cross- 
stitch canvas, except that it is coarser and firmer than most weaves 
of cross-stitch canvas and the threads are stronger, because in this 
case the work is done entirely on the canvas, which remains as the 





foundation rather than being pulled out thread by thread. No 
material is used under the canvas, for most tapestry pieces are 
filled in solidly with stitches for a background. To save time, 
however, the design is sometimes done on satin or other heavy 
materials for pillows and similar pieces, the background stitches 
omitted, and the canvas threads pulled out as for cross-stitch. 
In this case, it is best to use a coarse cross-stitch canvas instead of 
the firm tapestry canvas. 

Tapestry-stitch is sometimes referred to as needlepoint, a general 
term that covers both gros-point and petit-point. The only dif- 
ference between them is the size of the stitches and the yarn used, 
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gros-point being done on the coarse canvas, discussed above, with 
heavy yarn, while petit-point is done on finer canvas with split yarn. 
The stitch is made the same in both cases. 

Fig. 63 shows gros-point in process, in which the design, as in 
cross-stitch, is completed first and the background filled in afterward. 
Make the first row like the first row of cross-stitch, as at a, Fig. 64. 
For the second row, in which the stitches run in the same direction 
as those of the first, bring the needle out at the lower end of the 
last stitch of the first row, as at b. Then insert the needle, as at c, 
one square to the left and below, and bring it out in the square above, 
asatd. Do the third row like the first and the fourth like 
the second, and continue until the design is completed. 


77. Bead Embroidery.—Beads are often used as dress 
trimmings, either for entire designs or combined with 
embroidery stitches to add a glint and sparkle that embroi- 
dery alone does not have. Designs for beading are similar 
to those for embroidery, and some embroidery patterns, 
particularly those for outline for French knots, can be 
adapted to beading. Ornaments and buckles are sometimes 
made by covering a small surface of 
material solidly with beads. 

There are two general ways of apply- 
ing beads: with a beading needle and 
with a hook. The beading needle is 
rather long and exceedingly fine so that 
it slips through the small openings of 
fine beads. The hook, very fine and 
made especially for beading, is similar to Fs 6 
a crochet hook, as shown in Fig. 65, but it is short and screws firmly 
into a handle. The thread used for beading should be waxed 
with beeswax or paraffin so that it is not easily cut by the sharp edges 
of the beads. Fine linen thread is preferable as it is very strong, 
though cotton or silk can be used. The beads may be of any kind, 
glass, jet, metal, wooden, or porcelain, depending on the effect 
desired. 
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78. A method of sewing on beads very firmly is to apply each 
one separately, using the back-stitch, a somewhat tedious process, 
if the design is large, but a very satisfactory one. In Fig. 66, which 
shows the method, wide spaces are left between the beads simply to 
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show the process clearly, but in doing beading, place the beads close 
enough together almost to touch so that a stringy effect is avoided. 
In following this method, 
stamp the design on the 
right side of the material, 
and work with that side 
uppermost. First bring 
the needle up from the 
wrong side,insert it through 
one of the beads, and take a 
small back-stitch in the 
material on the line of the 
design as shown, bringing 
the needle out far enough 
beyond the bead just ap- 
plied to allow for the 
back-stitch necessary in 
sewing on the next bead. 








79. If the design is made up of short, straight lines, the beads 
may be strung and applied in groups, as shown in Fig. 67. To do 
this, bring the needle up from the wrong side at one end of a line 
and string enough beads on the thread to fill the space to the other 
end of the line. Then insert 
the needle at that end, as 
shown, and take a small back- 
stitch to secure the thread, 
Do not break the thread be- 
tween lines unless they are 
quite far apart. 


4 


80. A method that is a 
little more substantial than 
this consists of couching on a 
string of beads. To do this, 
bring the needle up from the 
wrong side and string on the 
thread as many beads as can be worked with conveniently. Then 
with another needle and thread, couch the thread on which the beads 
are strung to the design by taking a tiny stitch over it between 
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each two beads. When the end of a line is reached, unstring any 
surplus beads, and draw the bead thread through to the wrong side 





and fasten it securely. This method is much used for the long tube- 
like beads known as bugle beads. 


81. If much beading is to be done, considerable time can be 
saved by crocheting the beads on with the hook shown in Fig. 65. 





Fic. 69 
For this method, the design is stamped on the wrong side of the 
material, which is then stretched tightly over a beading frame, 
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as shown in Fig. 68, this being similar to quilting frames, but on a 
small scale, and easily made at home. Use smooth boards, 1 inch 
thick by 2 inches wide, cutting two of them about 2 feet long 
and two about 3 feet long. Along one side of each of these boards, 
tack a double strip of heavy material such as denim or galatea, plac- 
ing the tacks very close together, as shown. Cut the strips about 
6 inches wide, fold the edges under, and tack on the lengthwise 
center line of the 2-inch surface. Use quilting frame clamps, which 
can be purchased at any hardware store, for holding the corners, 
thus making the frames adjustable in size. 

Pin the edges of the material to be beaded to the denim on the 
frames, as shown, with the wrong, or stamped, side up, and push 
the points of the pins into the folds of the denim to avoid scratches. 
Then, in clamping the frames together, draw them fairly tight, but 
loose enough to avoid injur- 
ing the material. If the 
piece to be beaded is very 
small, sew strips of material 
to the edges to make it 
larger and easier to stretch 
in the frames. If it is 
large, roll part of it over 
one of the boards. 

For crochet beading, 
string a large number of 
beads on the sewing thread 
to be used, without breaking it from the spool. The easiest way to 
do this is to tie to the spool thread the thread on which the beads 
are strung when purchased and gently slip them onto the spool 
thread. 

Drive the end of a long pin into one protruding end of the frame 
and over it drop the spool of thread on which the beads are strung, 
as in Fig. 69. Now hold the end of the thread underneath the 
frame with the left hand, as shown, and from the top insert the 
hook and draw a loop of thread up through the material. Insert 
the hook again a short distance from the point where it was first 
inserted and draw the second loop through the first, as in Fig. 70. 
Make several such loops, or stitches, very close together to secure 
the thread. Then push along the beads with the left hand, press- 
ing one close to the last stitch. Catch the thread on the other side 
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of the bead, and draw it up in a loop through the material, thus 
making chain-stitches on the upper, or wrong side, as in Fig. 71. 
Continue working in this way with one bead between each two 
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stitches until the design is completed. Fig. 72 shows the right side. 

If you notice a tendency to catch the fabric threads with the 
hook as you draw up the loops, twist the needle slightly and press 
the material back gently as you draw the hook through. 
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It is well to practice applying beads in left and right lines, as 
well as up and down, before attempting a pattern on a garment. 
In making two lines very close together or in turning a sharp angle, 
take one stitch without applying a bead. This keeps the work 
smooth. 


EMBROIDERY AND DECORATIVE 
STITCHES 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) Name the tools required for embroidery work. 
(2) Give four general principles that should be applied in all embroidery work. 
(8) Name at least four simple embroidery stitches that are commonly used. 


(4) Ifa very smooth and even effect is desired in making the outline-stitch, 
to which side of the needle should the thread be thrown? 


(5) What are the uses of the cross-stitched hem? 
(6) On what kind of garments is smocking most often used? 


(7) Describe the making of the stem-stitch when a very fine line like a cord 
is desired. 


(8) What is the purpose of the padding-stitch? 
(9) What is the difference between Roman cutwork and Italian cutwork? 


(10) Submit for inspection a garment or some article which you have made, 
showing the use of at least three of the embroidery stitches described in this 
lesson. 


Note.—The article that you send will enable us to determine how well you 
have mastered, and can apply the instruction given for the various embroidery 
stitches, so try to do the work as perfectly as possible. 


RIBBON AND FABRIC TRIMMINGS 


USES AND VARIETIES 


1. Ribbon Trimmings.—Ribbons, because of the decorative 
quality inherent in their beauty of texture, color, and design, very 
naturally suggest themselves as trimmings for garments as well 
as for numerous other articles. Whether the ribbon is applied flat, 
ruffled, or plaited, depends very largely on the nature of the gar- 
ment or article that it ornaments. If this is very tailored in 
character, the flat handling is preferable. If it is not tailored, 
ruffling or plaiting or fancy bands of one of the beautiful novelty 
ribbons may be used. 

The decorative uses of ribbon are more numerous than this, 
however. It is knotted and looped and sewed into dainty rosettes 
for the decoration of infants’ garments and accessories; it is made 
into bows, large ones for finishing sashes and trimming dresses, and 
smaller ones for adding daintiness to lingerie and children’s gar- 
ments; and it is fashioned into beautiful, naturalistic flowers. 

Small, dainty flowers and buds of pastel ribbon always have a 
place in the trimmings used on the lacy, feminine type of lingerie 
and on the dainty accessories of the boudoir and toilet. Others, 
similar in nature, of novelty ribbon, are much used on pillows and 
fancy bags, while larger flowers of quite a different type are effec- 
tive as buttonniéres and corsages. 


2. Fabric Trimmings.—There are times when flowers, made of 
the material of the garment, are more fashionable than ribbon 
flowers. Even those of wool materials are lovely, their inconsis- 
tencies of color and texture being part of their charm. Flowers of 
organdie or chiffon are frequently the only trimming required on a 
simple evening gown or party frock. 
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A favorite kind of fabric trimming is appliqué, a trimming of 
many-sided nature that can be used to produce a range of effects 
from the most quaint and old-fashioned to the most daring and 
modern. Its appropriateness for use on garments of practically 
every kind, as well as on household linens, is due both to the many 
types of motifs that can be applied, and the numerous stitches that 
are adaptable for their application. When a touch of color is to 
be added quickly, appliqué never fails to suggest a means. 

Tiny tubes of material, worked into motifs, inserts, and edge 
finishes, open up a whole new field of decoration to the dressmaker, 
and one that has the advantage of being at once distinctive and 
inexpensive. Hand-work of this type is found on dresses from the 

foremost European couturiéres, and 
on the loveliest lingerie and neck- 
wear in leading speciality shops. 
| The woman who can execute this 
type of trimming, is in a position to 
duplicate these lovely garments and 
| accessories and originate other 
designs of the same type for her own 
| use or for her customers. 



















RIBBON TRIMMINGS 


FLAT, SHIRRED, AND PLAITED 
TRIMMINGS 


3. Ribbon Applied Flat.—The 
simplest way of using ribbon as a trimming is to apply it flat in 
bands, the width and general character of the ribbon used depend- 
ing on the garment. There are numerous novelty and picot-edged 
ribbons as well as the plainer moiré, grosgrain, and satin varieties, 
all of which are appropriate to various kinds of garments. Fre- 
quently several colors or shades of the same color are used in closely 
grouped rows to make an interesting band trimming on skirts, 
sleeves, and neck lines. Matching ribbon bands are used as a 
tailored trimming on dark cloth dresses of simple cut. 

The method of applying flat bands of ribbon is shown in Fig. 1. 
Baste with small stitches near the upper, or inner, edge of the ribbon, 
as ata. Toturna corner, fold the ribbon to form a miter, as at b. 
Do not cut away the excess ribbon unless it appears bulky. If you 
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do cut it, sew the bias edges of the miter together either by slip- 
stitching or in a plain seam. If you merely fold the ribbon, take a 
few stitches in the crease, which will appear on the wrong side as 
at c, to hold the fold in place. After the ribbon is carefully basted, 
stitch by machine, as at d. On dainty garments, this final stitching 
may be done by hand. In any case, only one edge is stitched, the 
other being left free. 


4. Ribbon Gathered in the Middle.—Ribbon is often gathered 
in the middle for use on negligées, little girls’ party frocks, and other 
dainty things. Fig. 2 illustrates how it will appear when treated in 
this manner, view (a) showing it gathered through the middle by 











(Db) 
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hand, and view (b), by machine. In order to have the gathering 
exactly in the center, fold the ribbon directly in the center by bring- 
ing the selvages together and pressing it on the wrong side with a 
moderately hot iron, or creasing it with the fingers. Then gather 
along the line of the crease, using very short stitches if the work is 
done by hand, as shown in (a). In gathering by hand, do not break 
the thread from the spool until the gathering is finished. In using 
machine gathering, adjust the attachment to produce the amount 
of fulness desired. Attach such frills to the garment by machine 
stitching or by very short back-stitches on the upper side and long 
stitches underneath. The length of ribbon to use for a ruffle of this 
kind must be one and one-half times the length of the space to be 
covered. 


5. Ribbon Gathered Along One Edge.—Ribbon frills may be 
gathered along one edge, as in Fig. 3, instead of through the center. 
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The process is exactly the same except that the edge of the ribbon 
serves as a guide instead of a crease in the ribbon. 








IMGeL 3) 


6. Ribbon Gathered Zigzag.—A novel effect, sometimes known 
as shell trimming, is obtained by gathering the ribbon zigzag from 
edge to edge, as in Fig. 4. To insure evenness in the gathering, 
mark the ribbon with creases. To do this, lay it right side up on 
the ironing board, pick up the right-hand end and turn it down so 
that the ribbon is folded with the upper selvage lying straight across 
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in line with the grain of the silk and the fold beginning at the lower 
right corner. Press this fold with an iron, open it out, and the 
ribbon will show one bias crease. Next, pick up the same end of 
the ribbon, draw it upward so as to make a second fold running at 
right angles to the first crease and meeting it at the upper edge of 
the ribbon, and press. Make the third fold like the first, and the 
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fourth like the second, and continue in this way until all the ribbon 
is creased. Gather along the creases, as shown, and adjust the 
fulness evenly when you draw up the gathering thread. 
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7. Knife-Plaited Ribbon.—Knife-plaited ruffles of ribbon, as 
illustrated in Fig. 5, can be very readily made by hand, so one does 
not require the services of a professional plaiter. Supply ribbon 
three times as long as the length required for the finished plaiting. 
Also, cut four gauges from thin cardboard or an old postal card, 
making each as wide as the desired plaits and about 2 inches longer 
than the width of the ribbon and cutting them very accurately. 

b 
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Lay the ribbon wrong side up on the work table, and secure the 
right-hand end to the table with thumb tacks or pins. About 
1 inch from this end, lay one of the gauges, as at a, Fig. 6, view (a), 
with the upper end { inch below the top edge of the ribbon, b, and 
hold it there while you pick up the left-hand end of the ribbon and 
draw it to the right over the gauge a, making the first fold, as shown 
in view (b). Lay asecond gauge on the ribbon directly over gauge a, 
as shown at c, in view (c), and then fold the long end of the ribbon 
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back over the gauge c, as shown in view (d), thus finishing the first 
plait. Leave the two gauges in the plait and lay a third one d, 
as in view (e), to the left of the first two, a and c, and close to them. 
Draw the long end of the ribbon to the right over the gauge d, 
as in view (f), lay the fourth gauge directly over the gauge d, as 
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shown at e, view (g), and fold the long end of the ribbon back toward 
the left over the gauge e, as in view (h), thus finishing the second 
plait. Now pick up the work carefully, holding the plaits so that 
they cannot slip, and baste along the top edge, as at f, to hold the 
plaits until they can be sewed by hand or machine. Then pull out 
the gauges a and ¢, place them to the left of the gauge e and make 
the third plait in the same way as the second. Baste the third 
plait, remove the gauges d and e, and use them for making the 
fourth plait. Continue in this way until the plaiting is finished. 
Then press it carefully on the wrong side. 


8. Single Box Plaiting.—Single box plaiting, shown in Fig. 7, 
like knife plaiting, requires ribbon three times its finished length 
and gauges, such as used for knife plaiting. Make the first plait 
like the first one for knife plaiting; then make the second directly 
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on top of the first, using two more gauges. Next, turn the second 
plait over to the left and sew it in position, through the middle, 
as shown, or at one edge, as preferred. Make the third plait like 
the first, close to the second, and the fourth in the same way 
that the second was made. Continue until all are completed. 


9. Double and Triple Box Plaiting or Ruching.—Double and 
triple box plaitings, illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9, respectively, are 
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very effective in narrow widths on children’s bonnets and party 
frocks, and in wide velvet or satin ribbon on the skirts of evening 
dresses of crépe, taffeta, or tulle. Arrange the ribbon in the same 
way as for single box plaits, but for the double effect make two plaits 
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first and turn them to the right, then two more on top of these and 
turn them to the left, while for the triple box plaiting, make three 
plaits on each side instead of two. Such plaits are usually stitched 
through the center, as shown. A novel effect may be obtained by 
bringing together the edges a and b, shown in both Figs. 8 and 9, 
and tacking the selvages. 

Double box plaiting requires eight gauges, and triple requires 
twelve. The length of ribbon needed for double box plaiting is five 
times the length of the finished plaiting, while triple box plaiting 
takes seven times the length of the finished strip. 


TRIMMINGS OF NOVELTY RIBBON 


10. Pointed Borders.—For trimming the skirts of bouffant 
dresses effectively and simply, novelty ribbon is especially conve- 
nient, as it can easily be made into decorative borders and motifs. 
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Two pointed borders, showing novel effects obtained by using 
scalloped and fancy straight-edged ribbon, are shown in Fig. 10. 

Decide on the size of the design, locate the points by careful 
measurement, and mark them with pins or basting-stitches. For 
the upper trimming, first prepare the small flowers by cutting the 
scalloped-edged ribbon into the desired lengths, usually seven or 
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eight scallops, sewing the ends together, and drawing up the inner 
edge to produce the effect shown. Insert the straight ribbon in the 
open centers of the flowers, and, in arranging the flowers on the 
points, sew each in position through the gathers, arranging them so 
that the ribbon border will cover the joining in the flowers, as at a. 
Tack the straight-edged ribbon at each flower, as at b. 

For the lower border, ruffle the scalloped ribbon either by using a 
gathering thread or by drawing up the thread that is sometimes 
found in the selvage. Sew it in position, as at c, and apply the 
straight-edged ribbon over it so that its lower edge covers the 
gathering. Turn the straight-edged ribbon at the points, as shown. 


11. Scalloped Border 
An attractive scalloped- 
ribbon border to cover 
the joining of a hem of 
contrasting color to an 
organdie dress, is shown 
in Fig. 11. Prepare the 
flower shapes as for the 
upper border in Fig. 10. 
Then gather the ribbon 
and apply it in scallops, 
forming loops at the 
upper points of the scal- 
lops, slightly larger than the flowers, and securing the ribbon 
invisibly by hand. Tack a flower at the center of each loop. 
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12. Crenelated Border.—Any novelty ribbon may be applied in 
crenelated outline, as shown in Fig. 12, but the checked ribbon 
shown is especially effective. Take measurements accurately in 
planning such a border, and mark the points for the corners on the 
material. Baste the ribbon on flat, mitering the corners as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, and stitch or sew by hand along the upper edge. 


13. Ribbon and Embroidery Banding.—If you wish to produce 
very simply an effect of elaborate hand-work in a band trimming, 
choose a brocaded ribbon from ? to 14 inches wide, and augment it 
with simple embroidery stitches, as in Fig. 13, repeating the ribbon 
colors in the thread. A heavy rayon rope thread is usually best, 
with a metal thread added for a richer effect, as in the illustration. 
Baste the ribbon in position, allowing space on both sides for the 
embroidery stitches, secure the edges with some simple stitch, in 
this case blanket-stitching, and add any other stitches desired. 
Such a trimming is especially attractive on bishop sleeves and to 
accent pockets. 


BOWS AND ROSETTES 


14. In selecting ribbon for bows, it is well to remember that 
soft, light-weight, pliable ribbons are best for short loops, ribbons 
with considerable body, such as 
grosgrain or moiré, for flat bows, 
and fairly stiff, heavy-faced satin 
or taffeta ribbon, for large, tied 
bows. For rosettes, narrow rib- 
bon, soft or stiff, depending on the 
use of the rosette, is suitable, 
narrow satin ribbon being the 
favorite type. 


15. Large Tied Bow.—The 
tied bow, having two loops and 
two ends and illustrated in Fig. 14, 
is no doubt the most familiar and fi. 
simplest of all bows. It is often Pet 
used on evening dresses with long ends falling low on the skirt, or 
in smaller size, on young girls’ party and graduation dresses. Also, 
it often finishes a wide, crushed, ribbon girdle. 
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As bows of this type are usually tied around something, there is a 
knot for a foundation. Starting with the end of ribbon underneath, 
as at a, Fig. 15, view (a), form a loop of the desired size by folding 
the end back directly across the knot, as in view (b). Thus, 
bringing the other length of ribbon down over the knot and first 
end, as shown, and up underneath the loop and the part of the 
second length that crosses it, form a loop in the second length by 





(a) (0) 





(e) (ad) 
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taking this in the left hand and drawing it under the cross piece, 
as in view (c). Then, holding both loops, as in view (d), draw up 
the bow tightly and securely. Adjust the length of the loops and 
ends attractively and trim off the ends to the desired length, 
usually cutting on a diagonal line. 


16. Small Tied Bow.—Small bows of narrow ribbon, such as 
that in Fig. 16, have numerous uses on lingerie and children’s 
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clothes, and they are easily made with the assistance of another 
person. Have the assistant place her hands together, as in Fig. 17, 


with the  forefingers _ stiffly 
extended, gauging the distance 
between the fingers by the size 
bow desired. Loop the ribbon 
over the fingers, cross the ends, 
and push the short end upward 
behind the top of the looped rib- 
bon, as shown. Draw the ends 
forward, crossing the loop at 
the center, tie them in a knot, 
as in Fig. 18, and cut them off 
on the bias to equal length. 
Be careful to keep the satin side 
of the ribbon exposed. 
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If a fuller bow is desired, wrap the ribbon around the fingers 


three or four times before tying the ends. 


17. Large Sewed Bow.— When a bow having a number of loops 
is desired, as in Fig. 19, it is better to sew the loops than to tie them. 
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Such a bow requires 1} 
yards of soft satin ribbon 
about 32 inches wide. 

To make the bow, after 
cutting one end of the 
ribbon on the bias in a 
long point, as in Fig. 20, 
view (a), lay several fine, 
soft plaits in the ribbon, 
about 6 or 7 inches from 
the point, folding them 
like accordion plaits and 
taking up the entire width. 
Hold these firmly with 
the left hand, fasten a 
thread in one selvage 
with a few stitches, wrap 


the thread tightly four or five times around the plaits, as shown, and 
fasten with a few more stitches in the selvage, but do not break: off. 
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Then turn the ribbon around so that the pointed end is down, as 
in view (b), and form the first loop, a, using the left forefinger to 
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gauge the proper length. 
Gather the ribbon into a 
number of fine plaits at b, 
directly over the first 
platts., -Next? “hold the 
loop as in view (c), wrap 
the thread around the 
loop exactly over the first 
wrapping, and fasten it 
in the selvage as before. 

Make the second loop 


in exactly the same way, as in view d, being careful to have it the 
same length as the first, wrapping the thread around the two loops 


and fastening it in the sel- 
vage. Plaiting each thick- 
ness of ribbon separately 
produces the soft effect of 
open loops, shown in Fig. 19 
and not only discloses both 
surfaces, a and 6, of each 
loop, but also causes the 
loop to open and show the 
inside, as at c. 

With the second loop com- 
pleted, drop the first to lie 
beside the bias end, as at a, 
Fig. 20, view (e), and make 
the third loop exactly lke 
the other two, wrapping the 
thread around it and the 
second loop and fastening in 
the selvage,asshown. Con- 
tinue in this way to make 
the desired number of loops, 
dropping one more loop down 
as each succeeding one is 
made in order to keep all 
the thread wrappings directly 
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inthe center. A well-balanced bow should have an uneven number 
of loops, as five, seven, nine, etc., the bow shown having seven 
loops. 

After all of the loops are made, turn the bow so that the pointed 
end of the ribbon stands upright, as at a, view (f), and divide the 
loops, seven in this case, so that three lie beside the end a, and four 
extend downward, as shown. Draw the uncut ribbon, b, across 
the center of the bow, twisting it, as at c, and completely covering 
the threads that were wrapped around the loops, and sew to the 
back of the bow, as in view (g), stitching first along one side, as 
indicated by the position of the needle, and then along the 
other. Cut the second end of 
the ribbon on the bias to cor- 
respond to the first, and draw 
it down close to the first so as 
to appear as shown in Fig. 19. 
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18. Tailored Rosette.—A tailored rosette that is often useful as a 
belt finish on tailored or semitailored silk or cloth dresses is shown 
in Fig. 21. Moiré or grosgrain ribbon about § inch wide is used, 
1} to 2 yards being required. Cut the ribbon in strips, 34 or 4 
inches long, point the ends, fold through the center crosswise, as at a, 
Fig. 22, with one edge overlapping the other, and tack to a small 
piece of buckram, as at b, in pinwheel effect. This arrangement 
makes each alternate piece show the back of the ribbon, which 
gives a pleasing, novel effect in ribbons that are unlike on the two 
sides. Finish the center, as shown in Fig. 21, by tying a piece of 
ribbon in several loose knots and tacking it to the foundation 
invisibly. 

19. Petal-and-Ruffle Rosette.—When a fairly large rosette of 
pastel satin ribbon is required, the type shown in Fig. 23 is attrac- 
tive. It is made of ribbon about {-inch wide, 12 yards being 
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needed for the petals and 3 yard for the ruffled center. Cut the 
pieces for the petals as shown in Fig. 24, having the long edge ab 
2 inches long, and the short edge, cd, } inch long. By alternating 
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a long and a short edge on each selvage of the ribbon, the petals can 
be cut without waste. The number of petals depends on the size 
rosette desired. For the size illustrated, forty-nine are needed. 
Shape them, as shown in Fig. 25, by gathering close to the edge 
from b to d, d toc, and c to a and drawing 
up the gathering into a space of about 
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5 inch. When enough petals have been prepared, cut the remaining 
length of ribbon through the center lengthwise, sew the two pieces 
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together, end to end, and gather the cut edge, as in Fig. 26, to form 
the ruffling for the center. 

As a foundation for the rosette, cut a circle of buckram about 
4 inch smaller in diameter than the finished rosette. On the outer 
edge, sew a row of petals, overlapping them slightly. Inside this, 
sew two or more additional rows, depending on the effect desired. 
Finish the center by sewing the ruffle in a spiral effect, as shown in 
Fig. 23. 

This rosette may be varied by using all petals or all ruffles, instead 

of combining them. The center 

i of a petal rosette may be finished 

with a soft knot of ribbon. 
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20. Knotted Rosette.—The knotted ribbon rosette, shown in 
Fig. 27, is a favorite for use on baby caps, carriage robes, and the 
like, because of its daintiness. 

To make a rosette of medium size, provide 6 yards of satin ribbon, 
zs- or ¢-inch wide. Cut this into pieces 43 inches long, tie a knot 
at the center of each, bring the two ends together with both satin 
sides toward you, as in Fig. 28, and tack 4 inch from the ends, 
but do not break off the thread. Fold a second piece in the same 
way, lap it well over the first, and tack. Continue in this way until 
you have tacked all of the loops together, when they will appear as 
at a, Fig. 29. Next, begin at one end to roll the tacked end of the 
string of loops quite firmly, taking stitches, as at b, quite close 
together, as you proceed, and occasionally thrusting the needle 
through the entire thickness of the roll to hold it more firmly. 
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Continue until all the loops have been wound around and tacked, 
thus forming a fairly compact rosette. Sew a small piece of silk over 
the raw ends of the ribbon on the back. Tack the rosette through 
these ends in attaching it to the garment. 
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21. Wide-Ribbon Rosette.—Another rosette that is attractive 


on baby bonnets is shown in Fig. 30. It is made from 4 yard of 
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satin ribbon, 33 inches wide. Join the two ends of the ribbon with a 
plain seam, then divide the joined ribbon into six equal parts and 
D S—6 
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make a crease across each division point, using the seam as one 
crease and bringing the right, or satin, side of the ribbon together 
inside each crease. Now take up one of these creases, and at its 
center make a crease on a lengthwise grain of the ribbon, as at a, 
view (a), and one midway between a and each edge, as at b and ¢, 
by folding the ribbon in the opposite direction. With the four 
thicknesses of the cross fold together, whip together, as at d, but 
do not break the thread. Fold and whip the next crosswise crease 
in the same way, bringing the end of it up to meet the one just 
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finished so that the line of whipping-stitches is continuous, as shown. 
Continue around the entire ribbon in this way. Then run a thread 
through the center of each of the six loops formed, as at e and f, 
and draw them together as in view (b), forming the center of the 
rosette on the wrong side. Fasten securely, as at a, view (c), when 
the rosette will appear on the right side as in view (d). 


LINGERIE FLOWERS 


22. The daintiest and most feminine trimmings that can be used 
on lingerie include tiny flowers and buds of ribbon. Among them 
are tightly rolled buds, fine-petaled flowers, forget-me-nots, violets, 
and other similar small flowers. They are made of narrow ribbon, 
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usually in pastel colors, and have a very naturalistic appearance 
when ribbon leaves are mingled with them. 

Much of the effectiveness of these flowers depends on their 
arrangement. Figs. 31 and 32 suggest several lovely arrangements 





of flowers alone and combined with ribbon loops and very narrow 
lace ruffles. The most effective groups usually combine at least 
two kinds of flowers in contrasting colors. Some of those illus- 
trated are sewed to little safety pins or inexpensive beauty pins, an 
arrangement that is very practical as they are easily removed, while 
others are tacked to small foundations of crinoline or buckram. 


23. Gathered Ribbon Flower.—A lingerie 
flower that is simple to make and yet offers con- 
siderable variety by the use of different widths 
and colors of ribbon is the gathered one shown 
in Fig. 33. It may be made to lie fairly flat, as 
shown, or, by the use of less ribbon, the outer 
edge can be drawn up to produce a bell effect. 

To make the flower as shown, gather a piece of ribbon ? inch wide 
and 53 inches long, as shown in Fig. 34, starting at one edge, running 
diagonally to a point 1 inch from the end on the opposite edge, then 
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along that edge to within 1 inch of the end, and then diagonally to 
the other side. Draw up the gathering thread and arrange the 
ribbon around a group of stamens prepared by folding their stems 
at the center. Overlapping the ends of the ribbon, cut off the two 
surplus points on the back, and tack both ribbon and stamens to a 
tiny circle of crinoline. 
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24. Five-Petal Flower.—A flower that may be used either as a 
wild rose or an apple blossom, is shown in Fig. 35. As illustrated, 
it is made of a 2-inch novelty ribbon with metal threads near the 
edge, though it can be made from plain satin ribbon. However, 
the thinner the ribbon, the easier it is to make the flower. 

Gather the ribbon as illustrated in Fig. 4 for zigzag ruffling, con- 
tinuing until there are five “‘petals’’ at the upper edge. Then, as 
shown in Fig. 36, draw up the thread as tight as possible, and trim 
away the surplus ribbon, as at a. Draw the petals around a center 
of stamens, and tack both stamens and ribbon to a circle of crinoline. 

The simple leaf, shown with this flower, can be used with many 
kinds of flowers. As shown, it is made of 2} inches of ribbon about 
zs inch wide, although the width of 
the ribbon may be varied to suit 
the purpose for which it is used. 
Effective leaves can be made from 
novelty and picot-edged ribbons. 
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To make the leaf as shown in view (a), Fig. 37, fold the strip of 
ribbon across at the center, as at a, view (b), with the right sides in, 
and gather in a curved line from one selvage edge, across to the 
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opposite selvage, and then down to the center of the ribbon at 
the cut end. Draw up the gatherings, as shown, to nearly a 
straight line, and fasten the thread securely. Open out the two 
thicknesses of ribbon, turn down the surplus material at the top 


r 





()- 
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of the back, as shown at a, view (c), fold back that at the base of 
the leaf, as at b, and tack, thus avoiding the raw edges that would 
occur if the surplus were trimmed away. 





25. Ribbon Violets.—Violets of pale lavender ribbon are attrac- 
tive combined with other lingerie flowers. Made in darker purple, 
they are used alone or with roses to make beautiful corsage bou- 
quets, as described later. 

To make a violet such as shown in Fig. 38, view (a), use satin 
ribbon about 14-inch wide, and form the petals by looping it over a 
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strong wire hairpin, as in view (b), bent so that the prongs are 1 inch 
apart. Beginning 13 inches from the end, place the ribbon, satin 
side up, over the right prong of the hairpin near the top and pin it 
securely at this point. Then bring the greater length of the ribbon 
under and up between the prongs, and draw it over and then under 
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the other prong, giving it a half turn so that the satin side may be on 
the outside of the hairpin. Holding the ribbon firm and taut, 
continue until from five to eight loops are formed, and then pin, as 
shown. 

If you wish a stem on the violet, twist a piece of fine silk-covered 
tie wire around the center of the loops and pinch it tight, as in (c), 
so that it holds the loops firm. Remove the pins and the hairpin, 
and spread the petals out. Hold the short end of ribbon along the 








(a) 
lates, 8) 


wires and wind the long end over both the wires and the short rib- 
bon, as in (d), continuing until the stem is the desired length and 
finishing the end with a tight knot, as in (a). 

To make the violet without a stem, use yellow embroidery thread 
instead of wire to tie the loops together and make a realistic center. 
Knot the thread securely and cut off, or thread one end in a needle 
and sew to the desired foundation. 


26. Ribbon Forget-Me-Nots.—Tiny forget-me-nots may be 
made in the same manner as violets, using pale blue ribbon. For 
these, have the distance between the two prongs of the hairpin not 
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more than 3} inch, and use the narrowest width of ribbon. Make 
just five loops and tie them with yellow embroidery thread. 


27. Rolled-Ribbon Rose.—The small, half-opened, roses shown 
in Fig. 39, view (a), are made of double-faced satin ribbon, the two 
colors making them very effective. A ribbon that is yellow on one 
side and pink on the other makes a rose that is quite naturalistic, 
though any desired color combination may be used. Variation may 
be had by using the darker color at the center in some of the roses, 
and the lighter color in others. 

For each rose, use 4 inches of ribbon, 3-inch wide, using a shorter 
or longer length if you wish a different-sized flower. First turn 
the upper edge of the ribbon toward you, as at a, view (b), so that 
the two selvages come together at the left end. Then draw down 
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the doubled end so that it extends a little below the selvages, as at b. 
Start rolling the ribbon around the center thus made and fasten 
the lower edge with a few tacking-stitches, as at c, view (c). When 
you are near the end of the turn in the ribbon, as at d, turn the right- 
hand end of the ribbon away from you, thus exposing the opposite 
side, asate. Continue rolling and tacking, turning the ribbon over 
again, as at f, view (d). When you have used the entire length of 
ribbon and the flower is at the stage shown in view (e), tack the 
end of the ribbon, g, under the center, thus completing the flower. 

The leaf used with these roses and shown alone in Fig. 40, view (a), 
is one that combines nicely with many lingerie flowers. Use satin 
ribbon about 1 inch wide, cutting a piece 2 inches long for each leaf. 
Fold one end of the ribbon over so that the raw edge lies along one 
selvage, as at a, view (b), and press the fold formed at b. Fold 
over the other end in the same way so that the two selvages, c and d, 
meet at the center. Then fold at the center, bringing these two 
selvages inside and the diagonal folds together, as at e, view (c). 
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Next, run a few gathering-stitches through the four thicknesses, as 
shown in view (d), draw the stitches up tight, fasten the thread, and 
cut away surplus material below the 
gathering. Tack to the back of a single 
rose or a group, as in Fig. 39 (a). 


28. Flat-Ribbon Rose.—One of the 
loveliest of the ribbon lingerie flowers is the 
flat, or conventional, rose, shown in Fig. 41, 
and completed with two leaves made of novelty ribbon. 

For the rose, use satin ribbon of a rather thin quality, as this 
works up most easily, the size illustrated, which is 1 inch in diameter, 
requiring 8 inches of ribbon, 32-inch wide. For a rose, ? inch in 
diameter, use 5 inches of ribbon, 75-inch wide. It is better, how- 
ever, to leave the ribbon in the piece and cut it as each rose is com- 
pleted, as this avoids wasting any or cutting the lengths too short. 

For a foundation, cut a circle of crinoline the size you wish the 
finished rose, as in Fig. 42. Fold one end of the ribbon so that the 
two selvages come together, and tack to the crinoline just a trifle 
to one side of the center, 
as at a, view (a). Then 
draw the under thickness 
of ribbon out so that the 
full width is visible and 
a puffed center is formed 
for the rose. Tack the 
upper selvage, as at }, 
tack again about 2 inch 
from there, as at c, and 
tack the lower selvage 
near the first tacking, as 
at d. Now draw the 
ribbon down toward you, 
and it will puff up, as 
at e, view (b), forming a 
shghtly diagonal fold, 
as at f, and the decidedly 
diagonal fold just to the right of e, both starting at point g. 

Tack the selvage edges of the ribbon to the foundation at the 
ends of the fold f, as at g and h. Bring the outer fold over this 
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toward the center, giving the effect of a tightly folded petal. Con- 
tinue folding and tacking the ribbon to the foundation in this way. 
The creases in the ribbon in view (0) give a clear idea of how the folds 
form. As the outer edge of the foundation is approached, place 
the tackings on the outer edge of the ribbon a little more than 3 inch 
apart. Also, let the upper selvage of the ribbon roll over the 
crinoline edge and cover it, as at 7, view (c). When the crinoline 
is entirely covered, draw the ribbon to the wrong side, cut off the 
surplus, and tack the end to the crinoline. 

The leaves, used with the rose in Fig. 41, are made as directed 
in Art. 24. To give the rose a more naturalistic effect, tint it with 
fabric paints or water colors. 


BOUTONNIERES AND CORSAGES OF RIBBON 


29. There is a rich quality about flowers, exquisitely made by 
hand of fine satin or metallic ribbon, that makes them especially 
lovely for boutonnieres on fur coat collars and for shoulder bouquets 
and corsages on dresses of rich fabrics. The color and quality of 
the ribbon should be selected with great care, for both are impor- 
tant factors in the beauty of the finished flowers. Such flowers 
are usually combined with 
millinery foliage, though at 
times ribbon foliage is used, 
particularly that made of 
metallic novelty ribbon. 


30. Full-Blown Rose. 
One of the favorite hand- 
made ribbon boutonniéres is 
the full-blown rose shown in 
Fig. 43. As a foundation for 
this, cut a 4-inch length of 
fairly heavy covered wire, and 
at one end fasten a small 
bunch of artificial stamens 
by bending the wire sharply 
down over the doubled center 
of the stamens and tying 
thread around it. This forms the stem of the rose as well as the 
center on which the petals are mounted. 
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For the rose, supply 2 yards of ribbon 13 inches wide, and from 
it, cut eight pieces, each 3 inches long; eight pieces, each 33 inches 

















(a) (b) 
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long; and five pieces, each 4 inches long. Fold one of the 3-inch 
pieces in the center, crosswise, with the right side out, fold one 
doubled corner over, as shown at a, Fig. 44, and then fold it over 
lightly again, without creasing the fold, so that it appears as at b. 
To secure this fold in place, slip-stitch it to one thickness of the 
ribbon, being careful that no stitches show at any place. Fold 
the other corner over and tack it in the 
same way. Do the same with each of the 
other twenty pieces of ribbon. To com- 
plete the petals, plait each one at the bot- 
tom so as to cup it or cause it to assume the 
curved shape of a natural rose petal, as 
shown in Fig. 45, view (a) showing the 
front and view (b), the back of a finished 
petal. 

Next, wrap one of the 3-inch petals 
around the top of the stem, nearly covering 
the stamens, and secure it by wrapping the 
thread around the base several times and 
fastening with a few stitches, as shown in 
Fig. 46 (a). Place the second small petal 
directly facing the first one, so that its 
inner, or cupped, side nearly covers the 
stamens on the other side, as in (b), and 
attach it in the same manner as the first. 

Hea Place the third petal so that it is at the side 
of the first two and covers the opening between them. To give 
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the rose a full, rounded appearance, place the top of the third petal 
a trifle below the tops of the first two. Attach the fourth petal 
opposite the third, and continue in this way until all the small petals 
are used. 

Next, sew the 33-inch petals together side by side in pairs, pro- 
ducing four double petals, and attach these to the stem with the 
cut ends bunched together tightly so that the upper ends cup up 
naturally. Then, sew the five largest petals around the others, 
gathering their ends close to the wire. Push the forefinger down, 
in, and around all of the different petals to cup them and give the 
rose a natural appearance. 
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To finish the rose, slip over the stem a calyx, or a star-shaped 
piece of green cloth about 1 inch in diameter, which may be pur- 
chased or cut from green cotton or taffeta. Press the calyx up close 
to the petals and then slip on a green wax or rubber cup, which can 
be purchased where millinery supplies are sold. The stem may be 
covered with fine rubber stemming or not, as you prefer. A spray 
of artificial foliage completes the boutonniére. 


31. Rosebuds.—Small rosebuds, combined with foliage, as 
shown in Fig. 47, make a very attractive boutonniére. To make 
three buds, as shown, supply } yard of satin ribbon about 34 inches 
wide and 2 yard of ribbon j inch wide. 
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From the wide ribbon, cut three bias pieces, each measuring 
4 inches on the selvage, as from a to 0 in Fig. 48, (a), for the three 
centers of the buds. To make a center, fold one of the bias pieces 
through the center, as in (b), right side out, and wrap it around the 
end of a piece of covered wire 4 or 5 inches long, as shown in (c), 
securing it with stitches as the wrapping progresses. When finished, 
the center will appear as at (d). 
To make the petals, cut the narrow ribbon into twelve pieces, 
each 2 inches long. Fold these across the middle, right side out, 
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turn down the folded corners of each, as shown in (e), tack them 
invisibly, and make a plait at the bottom to cup the petal. 

Use four petals for each bud. Place one against the prepared 
center, shown at (d), with the turned-down corners outside, and 
attach it by wrapping with thread and sewing. Attach the second 
petal beside the first, the third beside the second, and the fourth 
beside the third, lapping each over the preceding one a trifle. Finish 
the bud with a calyx and wax cup, as described for the roses in Art. 
30. Group the buds with artificial foliage and use alone or in 
combination with the rose. 
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32. Corsage Bouquet.—A ribbon corsage, consisting of a rose, 
a rosebud, and many violets, is shown in Fig. 49. It is especially 
lovely when the rose and bud are made of cream-colored or very 
delicate pink satin ribbon, and the violets of bluish violet ribbon. 
Make the rose as directed in Art. 30, the bud as in Art. 31, and the 
violets as in Art. 25, making fairly long stems on the violets. 
Arrange them with artificial violet foliage, as shown. 


33. Ribbon Cosmos.—A cluster of cosmos, made of velvet and 
moiré ribbon in the magenta shades of natural cosmos, is shown in 
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Fig. 50. These flowers are attractive as an ornament at the shoulder 
or waist line of a dress of silk or lace. 

For each flower, supply 20 inches of ribbon 7-inch wide and 
1 inch of velvet ribbon, like that used for the flowers, for making 
the center. Cut the ribbon into four 5-inch lengths, curving both 
ends and notching them, as illustrated. Gather each piece of rib- 
bon tightly at the center, and overlap all of the pieces so that the 
four gathered centers come one above the other and the ends radiate 
in eight directions, as shown, to give the effect of petals. Tack 
them together securely. 
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To make the center, cut a circle from the velvet ribbon, making it 
as large as the width of the ribbon will allow, gather the edges, draw 
up the gathering thread, and with the fingers flatten out the velvet 
so that the gathering comes on the back. Fasten the thread, and, 
before breaking it off, take a tacking-stitch through to the center 
of the right side, and then tack the velvet center to the flower. 
Attach a wire stem to each flower, and group the flowers as shown, 


34. Novelty Ribbon Flower.—The flower in Fig. 51 is a very 
simple type, depending largely for its charm on the color and 
quality of the novelty ribbon used. Supply 20 inches of novelty 
ribbon, $-inch wide, in any desired color for the flower and 3 yard 
of soft green plissé ribbon of the same width for the stem and leaves. 

Make the flower as described for the cosmos in Art. 33, but do 
not notch the ends of the petals. Cut the plissé ribbon into two 
6-inch lengths for the leaves and one 12-inch length for the stem. 
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To make the stem, double the ribbon lengthwise, right side in, and, 
with small running-stitches, sew across one end and the full length 
of the selvages. Then turn the stem right side out, so that it 
forms a tube. Prepare the leaves in the same way. Attach the 
open ends of stem and leaves to the flower. No wiring is used, as 
the stem should be flexible. 
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35. Velvet Rose.—Another interesting dress flower is the rose 
of red velvet ribbon with leaves and stem of silver ribbon, shown 
in Fig. 52. For the flower, provide 15 inches of velvet ribbon, 
5 inches wide, and for the leaves and stem, 1 yard of silver ribbon, 
~ inch wide. 





Fig. 51 Hinga52 


Prepare the stem and center for the flower by covering a 9-inch 
length of wire with the silver ribbon, twisting it loosely around the 
wire and tacking on the selvages. At one end of the stem, make 
a large knot of the silver ribbon to serve as a flower center. Join 
the ends of the strip of velvet ribbon, and gather each selvage 
edge separately. Draw up the ribbon tightly around the stem so 
that the knot forms the flower center, and tack the two gathered 
selvages together. Divide the remaining silver ribbon into three 
parts and make and attach the three loops that serve as leaves. 


MISCELLANEOUS RIBBON FLOWERS 


36. There are ribbon flowers that are suited to many uses other 
than on lingerie and as boutonniéres. Fancy pillows, bags, toilet- 
table accessories, clothes Fangers, and cases of various kinds are 
only a few of the articles on which they may be used. Also, many 
of them make suitable trimmings for picture dresses of organdie or 
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taffeta. A great many of these miscellaneous flowers are made of 
novelty or metallic ribbon, and sometimes they are tinted with 
fabric paints or water colors. 


37. Tinted Ribbon Rose.—The rose, illustrated in Fig. 53, 
requires $ yard of $-inch ribbon for the center, 14 yards of 1-inch 
ribbon for the petals and buds, and } yard of similar ribbon in 
green for the leaves. Or if preferred, the leaves may be the same 
color as the flower. Picoted grosgrain ribbon, with the edges 
tinted, is most effective for the petals and leaves, and light-weight 
silk ribbon in a contrasting color, for the center. 

Prepare the flower center and stem as 
described in Art. 30. Arrange the §- 
inch ribbon in tiny loops around the 
stamens, attaching them by winding 
with fine wire or thread as they are 
made. From the 1}-yard length of rib- 
bon, cut five pieces, each 3 inches long, 
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and nine pieces, each 24 inches long. For the leaves, cut two 
pieces, each 2 inches long. 

Now take five of the 24-inch pieces, measure in 2 inch from one 
end of each, run a gathering thread from this point along one 
selvage to within ¢ inch of the other end, draw this thread tight, 
and fasten it securely. The petal will then appear as in view (a), 
Fig. 54. Arrange these petals around the prepared flower center, 
overlapping them slightly and pinching in the free ends close to the 
stem, and secure them with fine wire or thread. 

Prepare the 3-inch pieces in the same manner, but measure in 
1 inch from the end before gathering the selvage. Arrange these 
petals around the smaller ones, and finish the back of the flower 
with a green calyx, 
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Now take the four remaining 23-inch lengths, mark a point 
~ inch from each end and also the center point. At each of these 
three points, tack a tiny plait on one selvage, bring the two ends of 
the ribbon together as for a petal, and catch the edges together. 
Use two of these pieces for each bud, arranging them so that the 
free selvages meet. Wire each bud to a separate stem. 

Make the leaves by folding the 2-inch pieces of ribbon as in 
view (b), Fig. 54. Tack the selvages together invisibly, pinch in 
the free ends, and wire them to separate stems. Cover the stems 
by wrapping them closely and firmly with heavy embroidery silk, 
attaching the leaves and buds to the main stem before wrapping it. 


38. Metalic Ribbon Rosebuds.—To make the cluster of rose- 
buds, illustrated in Fig. 55, provide 4 yard of 3-inch ribbon for 
each bud and } yard of 43-inch ribbon 
for the three leaves. 

Cut the ribbon for the leaves into 


three 3-inch lengths, and make them ina 
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manner similar to those in Fig. 37, only in this case, after folding 
the ribbon at the crosswise center, run the gathering thread along 
the selvages and draw it up until the gathered part measures 1 inch. 
Open out the leaf and press the gathers in tiny plaits with the fingers. 
Cut a piece of wire about 34 inches long for each leaf, bend in a 
small loop at one end, and tack this on the wrong side of the leaf 
at the end of the gathers and again to the lower end of the leaf. 
These leaves are especially pretty when made of shaded green 
metallic ribbon, the dark edge being turned to the center for some 
and the light edge for others. 

For each bud, cut four pieces of ribbon, each 2 inches long, and 
one piece, 4 inches long. Runa gathering thread along one selvage 
of the 4-inch piece, draw it up, and wrap the ribbon around the end 
of the finger to form the center of the bud. Attach this to a piece 
of stem wire. 

DS—7 
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Make a petal from one of the 2-inch pieces by grasping one corner 
between the thumb and forefinger and rolling diagonally toward 
the center until the raw edge is entirely hidden and the roll appears 
as at a, Fig. 56 (a). Then roll the opposite corner, when it will 
appear as at b. Run a gathering thread along the lower selvage 
edge, catching the roll, b, with the first stitches and bringing the 
thread up through the other roll, as at c, as you finish the gather- 
ing. Draw the thread up tightly so that the petal appears as at (0). 
Drawing the thread quite snug is necessary for the inner petals, but for 
the outer petals very little fulness is needed. Attach the petals to the 
center of the bud, lapping each onea little over the preceding one. Join 
theleaves and buds together in a graceful spray and cover the stems. 





(b) 
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39. Two-Toned Ribbon Rose.—The conventional rose, shown 
in Fig. 57 (a), is most effective when made of two-toned ribbon 1 
inch wide. Cut six pieces of ribbon, each 2 inches long, and place 
them as in (b), alternating the colors and sewing in a circular 
direction to hold them in position, as at a. Draw the gathering 
thread quite snug, as at a, view (c), and fasten the thread securely. 

Make another blossom in the same way, but do not draw the 
gathering thread quite so tight and it will appear as in view (d). 
Slip the first flower inside the larger one, and fasten the two together. 
Finish the center with a few stamens. 


40. Looped-Ribbon Flower.—The looped-ribbon flower, shown 
in Fig. 58, is very attractive as a flat trimming on bouffant organdie 
dresses or on pillows or other novelties. The flower consists of 
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five twisted loops of 3-inch double-faced satin ribbon. For each, 
provide 53 inches of light-weight wire as a foundation and 6 inches 
of heavy, double-faced ribbon. Twist the ribbon very loosely 
around the wire, so that it hardly touches the ' 
wire, and shape in a loop, the wire being used 
merely to keep the loop in position. Tack the 
two ends of the loop together, and when five 
have been prepared, arrange them as shown. 
For the stem, provide 20 inches of medium- 
weight wire, and wrap it tightly with green rib- 
bon. Twist one end tightly together in a flat _. 
twist, and tack to form the base of the flower, Fic. 58 
leaving a 6-inch length for the stem. Make three short loops of the 
heavy ribbon and arrange these on the stem to represent a bud, as 
shown. 





41. Ruffled-Ribbon Flowers.—A very artistic convention- 
alized flat-ribbon flower spray, suitable for decorating silk pillows 
and similar articles, is shown in Fig. 59. It consists of three fan- 
shaped flowers of ruffled novelty ribbon, two 4-petaled flowers, 
made in the same manner as the 5-petaled flowers described in 
Art. 24, and two leaves made as illustrated in Fig. 37. 


= 
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As a foundation for each of the ruffled flowers, cut a fan-shaped 
piece of crinoline, making the one for the smaller flower 1 inch high 
and 2 inches wide, that for the medium-sized flower, 14 inches high 
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and 22 inches wide, and that for the largest flower, 17 inches high 
and 3 inches wide. Beginning at the upper, curved edge of one of 
these fans, sew on a row of novelty ribbon, turning the end under 
about 4 inch, letting the upper edge extend about ¢ inch above the 
foundation, and holding the other edge full as you secure it to the 
foundation with small running-stitches. When you reach the 
opposite edge of the fan, turn the ribbon over so that the other side 
is exposed, and, without cutting it, sew a second ruffled row below 
the first, letting the upper edge of this row just cover the lower edge 
of the first row. Repeat as many times as necessary to cover 
the fan completely. To 
finish the flower at the 
bottom, sew on a ruffle of 
green ribbon, drawing the 
gathering thread tight at 
the bottom, tacking the 
upper edge to the flower, 
turning the raw ends well 
over on the wrong side of 
the fan, and tacking to the 
crinoline. 

Attach each flower to a 
stem, those for the medium- 
sized flower, the 4-petaled 
flower, and the leaves being 
of wire, wrapped with em- 
broidery silk, and those for 
the other two flowers being 
made of green satin ribbon 1 inch wide, twisted very tightly so that 
the selvages come about { inch apart in the spiral that they form 
around the stem. Join all together in an attractive arrangement. 





42. Embroidered-Ribbon Flowers.—The motif in Fig. 60 serves 
to show how novelty ribbon may be combined with embroidery to 
make decorative designs on pillows and similar articles. The 
embroidery in the illustration is done with fine chenille and heavy 
gold thread, but embroidery silk or wool may be used in the same 
way. 

For the full-blown flowers, make gathered circles of novelty rib- 
bon, §- to j-inch wide, by gathering along one selvage and drawing 
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the thread tight at the center. Baste these on the material. For 
the bud, cut a short length of ribbon, gather one selvage, turn under 
the two raw ends, and baste in posi- 
tion. Then, with chenille in a crewel 
needle, secure the flowers to the | 
material by means of long stitches. 
Complete the design with stems of | 
gold thread, couched on with fine | 
sewing silk, and leaves of chenille in 
long, slanted stitches. Any amount | 
of variation can be had by varying the 
ribbon, the colors, and the stitches 
used. 


43. Ribbon-Basket Motif.—A very ects 
novel ribbon-flower trimming, suitable Fic. 61 
for a child’s dress or a pillow, is shown in Fig. 61. To make the 
flowers, cut yellow }-inch ribbon into 3-inch lengths, cut the ends 
diagonally, fold at the center, and tack three such centers together 
to the material. Use pale green ribbon of the same width for the 
stems, knot one end of it loosely, tack this knot over the point 
where the yellow petals are attached, and thread the other end into 
a large crewel needle. Then, with the ribbon, make running- 
stitches about 1 inch long on top and j inch long underneath to 
outline the stems. 

The basket is made as shown in Fig. 62. Cut six 3-inch lengths 
of green ribbon, and fold at the center to form points, as for the 
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leaf in Fig. 54 (b). Tack these to a piece of paper or light-weight 


cardboard at the points, as at a, and the lower ends, as at b. Now 
cut three lengths of yellow ribbon a little longer than the combined 
widths of the green ribbons, weave these in and out between the 
green, as shown, and tack lightly in a few places where the ribbons 
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cross to give them firmness. Remove the entire motif from the 
cardboard foundation, turn in the sides and lower ends of the ribbons 
to give the effect shown in Fig. 61, and tack theseinvisibly. Then 
slip-stitch the basket to the material at the ends of the flower stems. 


FABRIC TRIMMINGS 


ORGANDIE FLOWERS 


44. The dainty colors and sheer texture of organdie make it 
especially suitable for flowers, particularly for small flowers to use 
as decorations for organdie frocks and in clusters for boutonniéres 
and other uses where dainty flowers are needed. A number of 
varieties are given here. 





(a) (0) (ce) 
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45. Cupped Organdie Flowers.—One of the simplest types of 
organdie flowers is the cup, or bell-shaped one, shown in Fig. 63 (a). 
To make this flower, cut a bias piece of organdie 3? inches long and 
31 inches wide, fold this in the center lengthwise so that it measures 
32 inches by 13 inches, but do not crease the fold, and sew the 
edges together along the 33-inch side, as shown at a, view (b). Next, 
proceed as if to turn this tubular piece right side out drawing one- 
half down over the other until the raw edges b and c meet, andruna 
gathering thread along these edges, gathering through both at once. 
Turn the folded edge to the outside, making the turn } inch deep, 
as at a, view (c), and turning it again, as at b, to form the little cuff 
at the top of the flower. 

Now fasten some stamens to a piece of fine, white wire, as directed 
in Art 30, and slip them up through the center of the flower, as 
shown in view (a). Draw the gathering thread up tightly around 
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the wire and fasten the thread securely. Wind the base of the 
flower and the stem with a bias strip of green organdie, doubled to 
conceal raw edges. 
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46. Rolled-Edge Organdie Rose.—To make the organdie rose, 
shown in Fig. 64 (a), first prepare a stem and center, as described 
in Art. 30. For each flower, cut a strip of bias organdie 2 inches 
wide and from 7 to 12 inches long, the length being determined by 
the size flower desired. Roll one edge of the organdie firmly 
between the thumb and fingers as for a rolled hem, and it will appear 
as at a, view (b), the strip then measuring only slightly over 1 inch 
in width. Wind the bias strip around the stem with the roll 
toward the center, laying small 
plaits and tacking them in posi- 
tion, as at b. As you proceed, 
turn the rolled edge over the out- 
side, as at a, view (a), to give the 
open effect. Complete the 
flower by winding the stem with 
green organdie, as at b. 


47. Organdie Sweet Peas. 
Sweet peas, like those  illus- 
trated in Fig. 65, consist of two 
petals and a center. Cut a 
paper pattern for the outer petal 
like that in Fig. 66 by drawing 
a dotted line 4 inches long and 
then, at right angles to its center 
point, a line that extends 1 inch below it and 2 inches above it. 
With these lines as guides, outline the petal as much like the illus- 
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tration as possible. Cut an organdie petal this shape, run a gather- 
ing thread around the curved part, and roll the remaining rectangu- 
lar section as tightly as possible, when the petal will look like that 
in Fig. 67, view (a). Draw up 
the gathering thread to cup the 
petal, as in (b), and fasten the 
thread securely. 

Make the second petal like 
the first but 4 inch smaller all 
trent the way around the edge. For 
the center, fold in half lengthwise 
a piece of organdie 2X23 inches, 
pinch the cut edges together in 
tiny plaits, and attach to a piece 
of tie wire so that it appears as in view (c). Place the small petal 
around the center and the large petal around this, securing each 
in turn with stitches and thread wound about the base. Place 
the petals so that the roll is at the back, and, when attached, 
cup them with the fingers to give a naturalistic effect. Wrap the 
stem of each flower with embroidery silk. 
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Make a tendril, as shown in view (d), by winding fine green 
wire around a knitting needle and pulling it out slightly. Group a 
number of flowers and one or two tendrils together to make the 
cluster. Wrap embroidery thread around the ends of the group 
of stems to finish them neatly. 
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48. Applied Organdie Flower.—A picture dress of organdie ig 
lovely with its bouffant skirt trimmed with flowers of contrasting 
organdie, made like the one shown in Fig. 68. For each petal and 
leaf, cut a half circle of organdie, making it 54 inches across. Fold 
under } inch along the straight edge, as at a, fold one-third of the 
half circle over, as at b, and the remaining third, c, over b. Gather 
the rounded ends and arrange as shown. Tack the inner and outer 
ends securely but invisibly to the material, and fill the flower 
center with French knots. Make outline-stitches at the leaf center 
to represent veining, and 
cover the raw ends with a 
few long stitches, as at e. 
Outline the stems, using long 
stitches on the right side of 
the fabric and short ones on 
the wrong side. 


CHIFFON FLOWERS 


49. Large flowers and clus- 
ters of tiny buds of chiffon are 
used principally on evening 
and party frocks for young 
girls. They are very dainty 
and more appropriate for this 
use than are more elaborate 
flowers of richer materials. 





50. Chiffon Rosebuds. [ 
The daintiest of the chiffon og 
flowers are the rosebuds, such as shown in Fig. 69 (a). For each 
bud, cut a 5-inch length of fine silk-covered wire and at one end 
loop it back 4 inch and press it down so that the chiffon may be 
attached to it. Cut a 9-inch length of bias chiffon 2 inches wide, 
fold it lengthwise through the center, bunch one end of it together, 
slip it through the wire loop, and sew securely, as shown in view (0). 
Wind the chiffon around and around the wire until the entire 
length has been used, but do not wrap it tightly. Draw the end 
of the strip down, sew the entire roll tightly to the wire, and pull out 
the folded edge at the top slightly to make the bud spread out in 
the form of a bell, as shown at (a). A small wax cup can be slipped 
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up over the wire to cover the bottom of the bud, if desired. Wrap 
the stems with embroidery silk or with bias chiffon. 





(a) (0) 
Fic. 69 





If the buds are planned for 
lingerie, omit the wire stems. 
Wind each around a match, slip 
the match out, and sew the raw 
edges together securely. 


51. Chiffon Rose and Foliage. 
A large, soft chiffon rose with 
chiffon foliage, as shown in 
Fig. 70, makes an appropriate 
trimming for dainty chiffon 
dresses. For the rose, a 23- 
inch circle of crinoline, covered 
with chiffon, as shown at a, 
Fig. 71, forms the foundation. 
Cut a straight strip of chiffon 
4 inches wide and 13 yards long, 
fold this through the lengthwise 
center on a slightly bias line by 


placing the corner of the upper thickness 2 inches in from the 
corner of the lower thickness, and sew the edges together. When 
you reach the other end of the strip after sewing the two edges 
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together, the corner of the upper thickness will extend 2 inches 
beyond that of the lower and the entire length of chiffon will look 
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drawn and rather ruffled. Now crush one end of this strip together, 
wrap it with thread, and attach it to the center of the crinoline 
foundation. Sew the strip of 
chiffon spirally around this 
point, as shown in Fig. 71, 
continuing until it is all used 
and the foundation is covered. 
Finish the center with a bunch 
of stamens. 

For each leaf, cut a 6-inch 
square of chiffon, fold it dia- 
gonally, and then fold again 
to form a small triangle. Shirr the raw edges at the bot- 
tom, and tack to the back of the rose. 
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52. Fluffy Chiffon Rose.—A chiffon rose, consisting of numerous 
petals, some of which are held in shape by means of lace wire and 
all placed so as to produce a fluffy effect, is shown in Fig. 72. As 
a foundation, cover with chiffon a circular piece of crinoline, 13 
inches in diameter. For the petals, cut four pieces of chiffon, 23 
inches square, four pieces, 34 inches square, five pieces, 43 inches 
square, and five pieces, 6 inches square. Also, cut five pieces of fine 
milliner’s wire, each 9 inches long. Bend each piece of wire into a 
7-inch circle, as shown at a, Fig. 73, and twist the ends together. 
Fold each 6-inch square of chiffon diagonally, lay a wire circle 
between the two thicknesses in the position shown in the illustra- 
tion, pin securely, and run a 
gathering thread, b, 4 inch from 
the edges, as from ¢ to d, running 
it straight across the lower point, 
/ as at e, about 1} inches from f. 
' Draw up the thread tightly and 
fasten it securely. When the 
five petals have been made, lay 
them aside to be used later at 
the outer edge of the rose. 

Next, fold the other squares of 
Me chiffon diagonally and gather 

Bre.74 them in exactly the same way as 
the one shown in Fig. 73, but do not wire them. Press them into 


ed 
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shape with the thumb and forefinger. At the center of the founda- 
tion, sew the four smallest petals, overlapping them to give a 
natural effect; just outside of these, sew the next larger ones, then 
the next larger, and finish with the wired petals at the outside. 
Complete the rose by tacking a group of stamens at the center, 
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This rose may be made more naturalistic by using a deeper color 
for the two inner rows of petals than for the two outer rows. 


53. Chiffon Chrysanthemum.—A flower like that shown in 
Fig. 74 makes a lovely decoration for an evening dress and is usually 
developed of the same material as the dress on which it is worn, 
such as chiffon, Georgette, or any similar very sheer fabric. There 
are usually enough pieces of 
material remaining from cut- 
ting the dress to develop the 
flower, but if additional mate- 
rial is needed, supply for it 
about $ yard of 40-inch fabric. 

To make the flower, cut 
four circles of material, 8 
inches in diameter; three, 7+ 
inches; two, 64 inches; two, 
6 inches; two, 53 inches; and 
nine, 38 inches. Beginning 
with one of the largest circles, 
fold it in half and press the 
crease, then fold it over again 
in quarters and crease. Place pins at the corners and at intervals 
along the edges, and also place a pin ? inch to the right of the corner, 
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as at a in Fig. 75, and another 13 inches above the corner, as at D, 
to serve as guides for the depth of the slashes. Holding the mate- 
rial firmly with the corner to the left, cut the petals about 2 inch 
wide, running alternating slashes down almost to a or b and making 
the ones between about 1 inch shorter. This makes the base firm 
and the petals less likely to fall off. Each petal grows narrower 
as it approaches the center, a plain oval section remaining. Cut all 
of the circles in this manner, letting the slashes run nearer the center 
in the smaller circles. The ends of the petals may be rounded off, 
as shown in the diagram, or left square, as in Fig. 74. 

Lay the prepared circles out flat on the table, placing one of the 
8-inch ones with the long axis of the central oval running from right 
to left. Over it, place another of the same size with the oval run- 
ning from top to bottom. Continue in this way, graduating the 
size of the circles toward the top and alternating the direction of 
the ovals,with all except the nine 3-inch circles. Pin the arranged 
circles securely together and make a slash not quite 3 inch long 
through the center of all of them. Next, place the 3-inch circles 
one on top of the other, fold the entire group into quarters, pull 
the corner through the slash to the wrong side of the flower, and 
sew securely. This tiny projecting point serves as a stem for 
attaching the flower to the dress on which it is to be worn, while 
the slashed part on the right side finishes the center. 


54. Chiffon-Flower Spray. 
A very lovely trimming for an 
evening gown is the flower spray, 
shown in Fig. 76. It is made 
entirely of chiffon, pink being 
used for the flowers and green 
in two or three harmonizing pale 
tones for the foliage and the 
stems that complete the spray. 


The petals of the flowers 
consist of two thicknesses of 
chiffon, entirely without stiffen- 
ing. Make a pattern for them, 4; inches from top to bottom 
and 44 inches from side to side, rounding the upper corners and 
leaving the lower edge straight and about 23 inches wide. Cut 
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two sections for each petal, join the rounded edges with a narrow 
seam, turn right side out, press the seam edge flat, and gather 
tightly across the straight edge. When four such petals are pre- 
pared, tack them to a l-inch circle of crinoline, covered with chiffon, 
and make several large French knots for 
the center, using heavy embroidery silk. 

Make the leaves in a similar way, hav- 
ing the longest ones about 5 inches long, 
the majority of them 4 inches, and a few 
. 3 inches, and ranging from 1? inches 
‘ to 24 inches wide at the widest points. 
After the two thicknesses are joined, 
press a tiny dart through the center of . 
each leaf to represent veining. 

For the stem, cover a large, soft cable 
cord with a bias strip of chiffon. To do 
this, cut the chiffon strip about 1 inch 
wide, fold lengthwise, and stitch the 
edges together to forma tube. Insert a 
bodkin in one end of the tube, sew the 
end of the tube and one end of the cable 
cord to the eye of the bodkin, and push 
the bodkin through the tube, thus turn- 
ing the tube right side out and working 
it down over the cord as you proceed. 
Attach a short stem to each flower, and 
join these and the leaves to the main stem. 

Make four petals the size of the smallest leaves for the bud. 
Bunch them together closely, attach to the lower end of the main 
stem and cover the joining with a fold of chiffon. 
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SILK FLOWERS 


55. Many kinds of silk are suitable for making flowers. Taffeta 
is one of the best, as it has a crisp texture that is very pleasing, 
especially for flower sprays used as dress trimmings. Crépe de 
Chine and Georgette are other materials that may be used. 

Some silk flowers are made so that all raw edges are concealed. 
Others have all edges left raw, the lightness of the single thickness 
of material and the delicate fringe of threads on the cut edges being 
a great part of their charm. 
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56. Tailored Rose.—The rose, shown in Fig. 77 and similar in 
appearance to the flat ribbon rose in Fig. 41, is made of crépe de 
Chine or thin satin. 

To make the rose, cut a buckram circle, 14 inches in diameter, 
for the foundation. For the center, cut a bias strip of material, 

z inches wide and 4} inches long, fold this through the center 
lengthwise, and run a gathering thread along the raw edges, as at a, 
Fig. 78 (a). Draw this thread up tight to form a circle and attach 
to the center of the foundation. Then draw the folded edge of the 
strip in to the center at two places, dividing it into three equal 
parts and forming three petal-like sections, as at a, view (b). 

For the petals, cut four circles, 2} inches in diameter, five circles, 
3 inches in diameter, and six circles, 34 inches in diameter. Fold 





(6) (c) 
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one of the smallest circles through the center, having the fold on the 
bias grain, and place a gathering thread around the curved raw 
edges, as at a, view (c). Draw the thread up tight to shape the 
petal, and attach it to the foundation under the petal-like center, 
as in view (b). Prepare a second small petal and attach it, over- 
lapping the first, as at b. When all of the small petals are applied 
in the first row, apply the next size around them, and finish with 
the largest ones, producing the effect shown in Fig. 77. 

This rose is very distinctive if a darker shade is used at the center 
and a lighter tone at the outside. 


57. Folded-Petal Rose.—The rose shown in Fig. 79 may be 
developed from taffeta, crépe de Chine, or satin, but is most attrac- 
tive in changeable taffeta. 

To make the rose, cut five 14-inch squares of material, ten 2-inch 
squares, and one 23-inch square. Prepare a stem and center like 
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that described in Art. 30. Fold the 23-inch square diagonally 
through the center, and wrap it loosely around the stamens and 
tack in place. Fold the other squares in the same way, and run a 
row of rather long stitches along the raw edges of each, as at a, 
Fig. 80, and draw the thread tight so that the petals will appear 
as at b. Place the five smaller petals around the center, overlap- 
ping them slightly and keeping the cupped side up, and fasten them 
securely to the stem. Place the larger petals in two similar rows 
around these, allowing two or three of them to be turned with 
the cupped side down to vary the effect. Attach a spray of arti- 
ficial foliage, and cover the 
stem with embroidery silk. 


58. Bell Flowers.—A very 
lovely flower spray for an evening 
dress, consisting of bell-shaped 
flowers and long slender leaves, is 
shown in Fig. 81. Taffeta is the 
material used, any pastel shade 
being suitable for the flowers and 
one or two shades of light gray- 
green for the leaves and stems. 
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For each flower, cut a rectangular piece of taffeta, 11 by 4 inches. 
Join the two short edges with a plain seam, turn right side out, and, 
at the lower edge of the tube thus formed, turn up ? inch of taffeta 
to the inside, but do not press the fold. Run a row of shirring- 
stitches ¢ inch from the folded edge, but do not drawit up. Remove 
the needle and leave a length of thread. Parallel to this, run a row 
of running-stitches every + inch until the top of the tube is reached, 
the upper row being about + inch from the edge. Turn in this edge, 
draw up the upper shirring tight, and fasten it. Then tighten the 
other threads, grading the tension to make the flower assume a bell 
shape, and fasten each thread securely. Flatten the bell slightly. 
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Use a 4-inch square of taffeta for each bud, join two edges, and 
shirr as for the flower. Draw the shirring threads at both ends 
tight and those in the center somewhat looser. 

The leaves are long, bias tubes of taffeta. To make them, cut 
bias strips about 1} inches wide, and vary the length from 4 to 8 
inches. Sew the two long edges together on the machine or by 
hand, running the seam off to a point at one end. Then turn the 
tube right side out and press it flat with the seam on one edge. 

Make the stem as described in Art. 
54, covering it with taffeta instead of 
chiffon. Attach a stem to each flower 
and bud, covering the joining with a 
bias strip of green taffeta, and attach 
these and the leaves to a long, central 
stem to produce the effect shown. 
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59. Georgette Flower.—For wear on chiffon frocks and evening 
dresses, the type of flower shown in Fig. 82 is both suitable and 
lovely. It is made of Georgette, and the cut edges of the petals are 
left unfinished and slashed to increase the airy effect. 

The petals are in four sizes; six, 2 inches long and g-inch wide 
at the widest point, twelve, 24 inches long and 1% inches wide, 
twelve, 3 inches long and 1? inches wide, and twenty, 3} inches 
long and 2 inches wide. All of the petals are the same shape, 
Fig. 83 giving an exact pattern for the second smallest size. To 


DS—8 
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provide a pattern for each of the other sizes, draw a circle, using the 
width of the petal as the diameter, and draw a dotted line, ab, 
from the top of the circle through the center point, extending it 
below the circle until it is the length desired for the petal. Drawa 
line about 2 inch long across the lower end of this line and at right 
angles to it, and complete the outline of the pattern with curved 
lines that join this base line and the outline of the circle, as shown 
in the diagram. 
In cutting the petals, lay the center line of the pattern on the 
bias grain of the material, as this gives the flower added softness 
a and flexibility. Slash in from the edges, 
as shown. If you have a_ pinking 
machine, pink the edges before slashing 
them. 
Cut a 6-inch length of stem wire, 
turn back at one end a loop 4 inch long, 


6 
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and press it flat. Around this end, wrap the six smallest petals, 
overlapping them, and secure with thread. Around these as a 
center, apply all the other petals in turn, according to size, finish- 
ing with the largest at the outside. Milliners’ glue may be used 
along with fine thread as an aid in holding them in place. Do not 
draw the stitches tight, as a soft effect is desired. 

From stiff, green material, cut a calyx, using the pattern in 
Fig. 84. Wrap the stem with embroidery silk and then apply 
the calyx by wrapping it around the base of the flower and gluing 
it in place. Curl the points of the calyx toward the outside. This 
type of calyx may be used on other flowers as well by regulating 
the size to suit the flower. 
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60. Georgette Carnation.—The carnation of Georgette, shown 
in Fig. 85, is equally attractive on evening or afternoon dresses, 
or, made of crépe de Chine or flat crépe, it may be worn with dresses 
of these fabrics. It is made entirely without sewing.’ 7 

Cut fifteen circles of the material, each 34 inches in diameter. 
Fold each in half, and then fold the halves in thirds and slash down 
on each fold 14 inches toward the center. Then, between these 
slashes, make three or four }-inch slashes so that the circle, if 
unfolded, would appear as in the diagram in Fig. 86. This dia- 
gram is not to be used as a pattern, for it is too small. Pinking 
the edges of the circles before slashing makes the flower even more 
realistic. 
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Cut twelve lengths of fine, uncovered tie wire, each about 
8 inches long. As you finish slashing each circle, without unfold- 
ing it, wrap the center of one of the pieces of wire in a few twists 
around the sharp tip of the folded center, as in Fig. 87, wrapping 
it just enough to hold it securely. Leave the two ends of the wire 
attached to form a stem. Treat all but four of the circles in this 
way, and wrap these together with a single wire for the center of 
the flower. Arrange the eleven that are wired singly around this 
group, and twist the twelve wires together to form a stem, wrapping 
this with embroidery silk, narrow ribbon, or tough tissue paper. 

These flowers may be used singly or arranged either in clusters 
or in rows. If foliage is desired with them, cut long slender 
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leaves from gray green taffeta, leaving the edges unfinished and 
pressing a crease through the center with a hot iron. 


61. Shaded Taffeta Flower.—Tafifeta flowers with unfinished 
edges, like the one illustrated in Fig. 88, form a charming trimming 
attached to the bouffant skirt of a taffeta, 
organdie, or chiffon evening frock. 

Provide taffeta in three graduated shades of 
rose, yellow, or lavender. If many flowers 
are to be made, cut patterns for the sections to 
insure having all flowers alike. To make these 
patterns, cut a 4-inch circle, a 5-inch one, 
and a 6-inch one. Divide the circumference 

rer oe of each into five parts, as shown in Fig. 89, 
and cut each part in the form of a petal, shaping them as much like 
those in the diagram as possible. Using these patterns, cut from the 
darkest taffeta two 4-inch sections, from the medium shade two 5- 
inch sections, and from the lightest tone, two 6-inch sections. Arrange 
these, one on top of the other, as shown, with the largest at the bot- 
tom and with petals and open spaces alternating. Then, with run- 
ning-stitches through the six thicknesses, gather the center in a 
1-inch circle, draw the thread fairly tight so that the petals ruffle 
and push the material 
inside the circle to the 
back. The flower may 
be attached by this. 


62. Picot-Edged 
Flower.—tThe taffeta 
flower, shown in Fig. 90, 
is an example of a type 
that may be varied in 
many ways. In all of 
its variations, it is suit- 
able as a_ trimming 
applied flat to some part 
of a dress, usually a 
bouffant skirt, or in the 
position of a corsage Fre. 89 
ornament. As shown, it consists of two rows of picot-edged petals, 
but the size of the petals and the number of rows used may be varied, 
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and the petals may be set closer together so that they overlap more, 
giving a very double effect. The flower also may be varied by 
making the petals of two 
thicknesses of silk, stitched 
together, turned, and pressed, 
instead of finishing them with 
picoting. 

As a foundation for the 
flower, as shown, cut a 34- 
inch circle of crinoline. Cut 
the petals the shape of the 
one shown below the flower, 
making them 12 inches long 
and 13 inches wide, plus } inch 
on all edges to allow for picot- 
ing. Hemstitch, cut, and 
gather the straight edge, as 
shown. Tack one row of 
these to the foundation, let- 
ting the edges extend just beyond the crinoline and the sides overlap 
alittle. Inside of these, sew a second row, with the gathered edges 
meeting at the center of the crinoline, the foundation then being 
entirely covered. Finish with the center shown at the left of the 
flower and made by covering a 3-inch crinoline circle with taffeta, 
and over this applying three bias folds of taffeta. 

Make the stem as described in Art. 54 and the leaves similar to 
the petals except to cut them 1} inches wide and 3 inches long, 

mf _giinished, and to point their ends. 
W Attach any desired number of 
leaves to the stem, as shown, and 
sew the stem to the flower founda- 
tion. 
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63. Conventional Taffeta Rose. 
As a flat trimming for a taffeta 
robe de Style, the conventional 
ate rose, shown in Fig. 91, is very effec- 
Bigh24 tive. The method of making it is 
similar in some respects to the making of the flat ribbon rose shown 
in Fig. 41. 
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As a foundation, cut an oval of crinoline, 24 by 2? inches. For 
covering this, cut bias strips of taffeta, 2; inches wide and from 2 
to 6 inches long, and fold lengthwise through the center, cutting 
those for the upper or center part of a little darker shade of taffeta 
than those for the lower, if a more realistic effect is desired. For 
the center, fold one of the short taffeta strips over a small piece of 
cotton. Then apply around this four or five of the shorter, darker 
strips, tacking each as you fold it to give the effect shown, and tack 
this center near one long edge of the foundation. Continue attach- 
ing the longer folded strips around this center, one overlapping the 
other, until the entire foundation is covered and the rose appears 
as in the illustration, tacking the ends to the wrong side of the 
crinoline. To give the effect of turned-back petals, cut a piece of 
taffeta in the shape shown, have the edges picoted, and tack the 
upper edge of it to the foundation at the lower edge of the rose. 

To make each leaf, cut a strip of 
green taffeta, 5 inches wide and at 
least 63 inches long, either bias or 
straight, and fold it through the 
lengthwise center. Then, with the 
folded edge at the top, as at a, Fig. 92, 
fold over one corner, as at b, and then 
fold the left-hand corner down over 
this so that the edge a meets the edge b. 
Gather through the six thicknesses across the lower edge, cut away 
surplus material, and draw up the gathers to make the taffeta 
assume the shape of aleaf. Tack several of these to the rose founda- 
tion. This method of making leaves may be used with ribbon, a 
single thickness being used in that case. 


fo 
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CLOTH FLOWERS 


64. Cloth flowers are often used as a finishing touch for the 
shoulder of wool frocks and coats, and are made of the material of 
the garment. The wool crépes, jerseys, and light-weight tweeds 
are the materials most frequently used, and as these fabrics do not 
ravel much, the cut edges are always left unfinished, 


65. Wool Crépe Flower.—In Fig. 93 is shown a very simple but 
effective flower that is especially suited to development in wool 
crépe, but can be made of other materials, as well, such as flat crépe 
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or crépe satin. It is intended to be worn on a dress of the same 
material. 

As illustrated, it is made of wool crépe in two shades of blue, but 
it is just as attractive in a single shade. Fig. 94 gives an exact 
pattern for the petals, of which there are twenty. Cut these with 
the lengthwise grain of the material running through the center. 
No foundation is needed in making this flower. 

To give the petals the curled effect, divide the lower edge into 
thirds and fold one third over the center and the other over these 
two. To start the flower, tack 
three petals together, and then 
arrange the remaining petals in 


f ] 














rows around these, letting the bases of adjoining petals touch but 
not overlap. Tack the petals securely, but not too tight. 
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66. Tweed Dahlia.—Many smart tweed coats and ensembles 
add a touch of softness in a flower of self-material on the lapel. 
The dahlia shown in Fig. 95 is especially appropriate for this use 
because of its tailored simplicity. 

To make the dahlia, cut twelve circles, 1} inches in diameter, 
fold each, as shown in Fig. 96, and crease the lower end of the fold 
sharply with aniron. For the center, cut a bias piece of material, 
inch wide and 6inches long. Slash this along one edge, having the 
slashes about 3%; inch apart and letting them extend to within 4 inch 
of the opposite edge. Roll this fringed strip tightly and tack securely. 
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String all of the pressed circles on a strong thread, letting the 
edges overlap slightly, arrange these around the center, and tack 
securely. No stem or foliage is used with a self-material coat flower. 


67. Jersey Asters.—Because of the tendency of jersey to curl 
at the edge when cut, it is particularly well adapted to making 
asters, as shown in Fig. 97. In fact, no other material is quite so 
satisfactory for these. A shoulder or lapel bouquet of this kind is 
a smart touch on a jersey dress. 

Each aster consists of a series of fringed circles, each slightly 
smaller than the one below it, nine circles making an aster of average 
size. An easy way to make the circles is to begin with a paper 
pattern, 23 inches in diameter. After cutting the first circle accord- 
ing to this, trim off § inch all the way around the pattern, and cut 
the second circle. Continue in this 
way until the last circle is about {§ or 
1 inch in diameter. 

To slash the edges, begin with the 
largest circle and fold it first in half and 
then in quarters. Slash in 
on all the folds to within about 
3 inch of the center and, with 
the petal still folded, slash 
through the four thicknesses, 
making three or four slashes 
between the first slashes. Unfold the circle, and slash between all 
the slashes, so that each “‘petal” is § to 3% inch wide. Slash all of 
the circles in the same way. 

Lay the largest circle on the table and the next largest over it 
with their centers together and the lengthwise grain running in 
opposite directions. Continue in this way, placing the next smaller 
circle on top each time and alternating the direction of the grain. 
Tack the circles together with several stitches taken through all of 
them at the center. 

To make a stem, cut a lengthwise strip of jersey 3 inch wide 
and as long as desired. Roll it very tight and whip the edges 
down. Attach one end to the back of the flower at the center 
point. For the leaf, cut two leaf-shaped pieces, having one on 
the lengthwise and one on the crosswise grain, put the wrong 
side together, and join with a row of large running-stitches done 
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through the center with heavy embroidery thread. Attach the 
leaf to one of the stems. 


BIAS-TUBE TRIMMINGS 


68. The uses of bias tubing as 
a trimming are so numerous and 
attractive that every one who sews 
should familiarize herself with the 
method of preparing the tubing 
and the ways of using it. It is a 
type of hand-work that can be 
developed comparatively quickly, 
because the tubing itself can be 
stitched on the sewing machine. 
The variety of effects possible 
through its use for edgings and for 
applied and inserted motifs is 
quite unlimited. 





69. Preparing Bias Tubing.—The tubing consists of bias strips 
of material that have been sewed into tubes and turned right side 
out. The width of the finished tubes varies from 3; to ¢ inch, the 
width chosen depending on the material used and the use to which 
it will be put. For the narrowest tubing, which is used only on the 
finest garments, use a sheer firm material, such as crépe Elizabeth 
or a firm Georgette, and cut the bias strips 3 inch wide. For the 
wider tubing, practically any material can be used, this being cut 
1 inch wide. 

Double; the bias strip lengthwise, with the right side in, and 
stitch from +} to }+ inch from the edge, as at a, Fig. 98, keeping 
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this stitching perfectly straight and at an even distance from 
the folded edge. Trim away the edge, as shown, to within 
3; inch of the stitching. To turn the tubing right side out, insert a 
flat steel bodkin or a blunt tapestry needle in one end, and, with a 
fine sewing needle and thread, sew the material to the eye of the 
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bodkin, as at b; then push the bodkin through the tube, thus turn- 
ing the tube right side out. Press the tubing, letting the seam 
come on one edge. If the design to be used follows curved lines, 
let the tubing curve as you press it, with the stitched edge on the 
inside of the curve. If a soft, cord-like effect is desired, leave the 
tubing unpressed. 


70. Looped Edge Finish.—A simple form of edge trimming 
consists of bias-tubing loops, as shown in Fig. 99. To make it, 
cut the tubing into pieces of the length desired for the loops, 13 
inches to 23 inches being the average lengths. Place one end of the 
first loop even with the edge 
of the material to which it is 
to be applied and baste it in 
place. Then, from this 
point, measure the distance 
you desire for the width of 
the loop, and pin the other 
end of the loop at that point. 
Take another length of tub- 
ing and place one end directly 
over the second end of the 
first loop, as at a, and pin it. 
As each loop is pinned, sew 
it carefully with a few firm, small stitches, carrying the thread from 
one end of the loop to the next, as shown. 

Place the facing or lining over the garment section with edges 
even, baste, and stitch through both thicknesses, as at b, catching 
the ends of the loops. Turn the facing to the wrong side, let the 
loops extend beyond the edge, press, and secure the free edge of the 
facing. 
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71. Lattice Edging.—The edging shown in Fig. 100 may be 
made either in one or two colors, as preferred. It is applied in a 
manner similar to the looped edging, the facing being turned back 
in the illustration to show this. 

Secure one end of one of the strips of tubing a seam’s width from 
the edge of the material; then fold the strip to form a V-shaped 
effect of the depth desired for the trimming. Make another turn 
at the point where the trimming meets the seam line and attach 
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securely, as shown. Apply the other strip in a similar manner, 
joining it to the garment edge half way between the points where 
the first strip is attached and having it first on top and then under- 
neath the other strip to produce the lattice effect. Tack the strips 
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together on the under side at the places where they cross. Arrange 
any necessary piecing where the tubing is attached to the garment. 


72. Scroll Edging.—A somewhat more elaborate edging is the 
scroll one shown in Fig. 101. This also illustrates the method of 
attaching a trimming of this kind to an edge that is finished with a 
narrow hem instead of with a facing. 

To make this edging, cut the tubing into pieces 4} inches long. 
Run a gathering thread along the edge at one end of the tubing, and 
draw it up tight to produce the center scroll. Tack the end of the 
tubing at the back, and curve the remainder of the tubing to 
complete the scroll, tacking the 
edges, as at a. 

To apply the trimming to the 
edge, cut the free end of a scroll 
on a diagonal line, turn the 
edges inside of the tubing, and 
whip them securely. Then whip 
the scroll to the garment with 
tiny stitches, as at b. Apply 
the second scroll close enough to the first so that they touch, and 
tack them together, as at c. Continue until the edging is 
completed. This edging is especially effective as a trimming for 
collar and cuffs where a touch of hand-work is needed. 
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73. Inserted Motifs.—A popular use of bias tubing is for making 
motifs and bands to be inserted in garments. These may be of the 
tubing alone, or of the tubing combined with fagoting, as in the 
band trimming in Fig. 102. 

To make any motif or band that follows a definite pattern, sketch 
the pattern on heavy paper or light-weight cardboard, as shown at a, 
and baste the tubing over the outlines of the design, as at b. If the 
motif is to be outlined with a bias band, as in the case illustrated, a 
very neat finish can be obtained if 
the edges of the material are bound, 
as at c, and basted to the paper 
foundation so that they become part 
of the design. In the illustration, 
the lower part of the fabric, in which 
the motifs are being inserted, is cut 
away to show the design on the 
paper. 

Another way to treat the edges is 
to use tubes of the material for them 
as well as for the design, and insert 
the finished motif by applying it over 
the material, trimming the material 
away underneath it and hemming 
the cut edges to the tubing. This is 
less satisfactory, however, than the 
use of bound edges on the material. 

Whichever method you use, slip- 
stitch the tubing or bound edges to- 
gether wherever they meet, as at d, 
and fill in all spaces with fagot- 

Fic. 102 ing. This makes the finished motif 
firm, an important essential in an inserted motif, as it receives 
just as much strain as the material. When the fagoting is 
completed, remove the bastings and press the motif on the 
wrong side. 

Motifs made of organdie or batiste with fagoting in a contrasting 
color are very attractive for some uses. 








74. Applied Motifs.—Frequently motifs of bias tubing are 
applied to a garment, such as a sports dress or an undergarment. 
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The effect is similar to the inserted motifs except that the fabric 
is not trimmed away underneath them. 

Make motifs of this kind over a heavy paper foundation, just as 
for the inserted motifs. Asarule, fagoting is omitted in such motifs 
as it is not needed for strength and it is not so attractive when the 
material is under it. 

A motif for application over the material is shown in Fig. 108, 
the design being developed entirely of tubing that is left unpressed 
to give a soft, cord-like effect. In making the motif, follow the out- 
line drawn on paper, and, with tiny whipping-stitches, hold together 
the various parts of the designat the points where they touch When. 
two ends of the tubing must be joined, 
as in the center circle, use the bias join- 
ing. 


75. Interlaced Bias Trimming. 
When an unusual touch is wanted on a 
hand-made frock or a child’s dress, the 
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trimming shown in Fig. 104, may be used. It consists of rows of 
double hemstitching with bias tubing interlaced between the bars of 
thread, and can be used on any fabric that hemstitches easily, such 
as voile, batiste, Georgette, or crepe de Chine. Where a narrow 
line is desired, single rows are sufficient, but double or triple or even 
more rows may be used to form a wide band, as on the bottom of a 
skirt or in full bishop sleeves. If variety of color is desirable, bias 
tubes of several harmonizing colors may be combined. 
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In drawing the threads for hemstitching, draw enough to make an 
opening wide enough for the tubing to slip through easily without 
leaving spaces at the sides. If two or more rows are to be used, 
leave only four or five threads of the material between the rows of 
hemstitching. Clip the threads a little way from the end of the 
line desired so that they may be frayed out and whipped to the 
wrong side, as at a, this whipping also holding the tubing to the 
material. 

With the hemstitching done, lace the tubing in so that the bars of 
thread form continuous lines across, as in the illustration shown, or 
those in adjoining rows alternate. 


APPLIQUE TRIMMINGS 


76. Varied Uses of Appliqué.—Of all fabric trimmings, appliqué 
has the largest number of uses, and is the most varied in its effects. 
It consists of pieces of material, shaped to carry out a design and 
applied to a garment or to household linens by means of invisible 
stitches, or by one of a great many available embroidery stitches. 
It can be very elaborate or very simple, and the color may be bright 
and dashing or subdued, so that it can be suited to practically any 
use. So variable is it that it can be used on almost all kinds of 
materials, from the 
very sheer to the 
heavy. 


77. Appliqué De- 
signs.— Designs for 
appliqué may be pur- 
chased and stamped 
on the material just as 
embroidery designs 
are stamped. They consist of a design of the complete motif to be 
stamped on the article to be decorated, and other designs of the 
separate units, with allowance made for turning in the edges, to be 
stamped on the material to be applied. 
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78. General Instructions.—Practically every type of appliqué 
should have the edges turned under, as this gives a smoother finish 
to the work. An allowable exception is made in the case of heavy, 
suéde-like materials that do not ravel, and sheer materials to be 
applied with the stem-stitch. 
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Baste all of the patches in place before doing the stitching on 
any of them. Usually some of the motifs overlap others in the 
design. In such an event, baste on those that are partly covered 
first, trimming away as much of them as possible where other motifs 
will overlap them to avoid too many thicknesses. 
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79. Stitches Commonly Used.—The simplest appliqué stitch 
is the slip-stitch, shown in process in Fig. 105. Since no stitches 
show to divert attention from the design, it is the best stitch to use 
in a design made up of small detail. Very fine whipping-stitches 
are sometimes used instead of the slip-stitch. 
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80. The blanket-stitch is the most commonly used appliqué stitch. 
Great variety can be obtained in the use of this stitch by varying 
the spacing and length of stitches. Fig. 106 shows closely spaced 
blanket-stitches in process, the needle coming out just off the 
edge of the patch, not through it. Fig. 107 shows reversed blanket- 
Stitches, which just catch the edge of the patch. 


81. Plain couching, as in Fig. 108, or blanket-stitch couching, as 
in Fig. 109, is used when it is desirable to emphasize the edge. 
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Two colors can be used with these stitches, if desired. In plain 
couching, the needle is inserted on the very edge of the patch. 


82. Stem-stitch appliqué, shown in Fig. 110, is used chiefly on 
fine linens and consists of tiny stitches taken very closely over the 
raw or turned edge. 

Another method consists in basting the motifs in place without 
turning in the allowance, doing the stem-stitch on the stamped line 
through both the patch and the material underneath, and then 
trimming away the raw edges of the patch very carefully and very 
close to the stem-stitching. This is done when fine linen is used 
for the patches. 


83. Stitches that may well be classed as novelty appliqué 
stitches, are the outline-stitch, shown in Fig. 111, and the chain- 
stitch, shown in Fig. 112. Both of these are used as close to the 
turned-under edge of the patch as possible. 


RIBBON AND FABRIC TRIMMINGS 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) Why are ribbons especially suitable for trimmings? 
(2) When selecting ribbon for bows, what points should be remembered? 


(8) What is the advantage of plaiting each thickness of ribbon separately 
when forming the bow shown in Fig. 19? 


(4) Why is organdie especially suitable for flowers? 


(5) (a) How should the pattern be placed on the material when cutting the 
petals for the Georgette flower shown in Fig. 82? (b) What is the reason for this? 


(6) What material is particularly well adapted to making asters? Why? 
(7) Explain how bias tubing is prepared. 
(8) Of what does appliqué trimming consist? 


(9) Submit for inspection a sampler of any one of the small lingerie flowers 
described in Arts. 22 to 28 inclusive. 


(10) Submit for inspection a sampler showing how bias tubing may be applied 
as a lattice edging. 
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